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‘Tovucn there are many recent changes 
for the worse almost idolized by modern 
intellect and human pride as the pre- 
cursors of that state of optimism to- 
ward which many are looking, yet are 
there many of real importance to men. 
*¢ The march of intellect,” ‘‘ the school- 
masterabroad,” “the majesty of the peo- 
ple,” and similar phrases, are with many 
the gods whom they ignorantly worship, 
and their altars and their incense are 
therefore to be alike despised ; but the 
real improvements that are seen and 
feli in our more hallowed institutions 
are to be hailed by all good men. 
During the last twenty years, Scotland 
has undergone a vast change ; in many 
respects for the worse, but in not a 
few for the better. We must briefly 
hint at our changes in the north for the 
worse, and as briefly at our changes 
for the better. 


COMMERCIAL INTERCOURSE AND 
EMPLOYMENT. 

There have been many complaints 
on this head, but we think not so 
just as the loudness with which 
they are uttered would lead us to be- 
lieve. During the war,.there was of 
course an unnatural and an unhealthy 
excitement, and an impetus given to 
trade, which could not have been ex- 
ected to last beyond a given period. 

he excess of excitement was followed 
of course by a corresponding depres- 
sion; and all men unjustly enough 
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began to complain. But the aggregate 
of our commercial dealings since 1814 
is decidedly prosperous—a steady and 
well-based prosperity. Dundee alone 
has risen to an unprecedented commer- 
cial power. Butif it should be said 
that much of the shipping formerly in 
use has been laid aside, we meet the 
objection by replying that it has found 
other and more important substitutes. 
Edinburgh has five or six steamers, 
each of not less than 1000 tons burthen ; 
Dundee two powerful steamers ; Aber- 
deen three; Inverness one; Berwick 
about to have one; all plying between 
London and Scotland, and all of great 
tonnage. Glasgow has several power- 
ful steam-ships plying on the western 
coast and to Ireland, and these gene- 
rally full of goods, crowded with pas- 
sengers, and bringing something per 
cent. very handsome to their owners. 
One steamer is—time, and size, and all 
things considered—equal to four or five 
smacks. But it may be said, this is 
home intercourse: let it be so; it is 
still equally important, and perhaps as 
profitable. We can now send every 
commodity, even the most perishable, 
to London, or from London to Scotland. 
Finnan haddocks are now no rarities 
in London ; butter, eggs, salmon, beef, 
and mutton are all shipped on board 
the steamers on Saturday at Edinburgh, 
Aberdeen, and Dundee, and sold in 
the London markets on Tuesday, and 
not unfrequently on Monday. More- 
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over, the remotest part of Scotland has 
been brought at least one half nearer 
the metropolis, and intercourse between 
them very much expedited. Steam has 
worked a complete revolution in travel- 
ling. Are we anxious to save money 
in travelling ? Steam is at your service. 
Are you anxious.to save time? which is 
much more precious than money. 
Steam isthe way. Are you desirous of 
comfort and convenience in travelling? 
Steam is still the way. Are youa man of 
taste, and desirous of seeing the scenery 
and the views of Scotland? Steam- 
boats take you to every loch, and navi- 
gate every stream, with the greatest 
speed, and at the least expense; and 
our Anglo-Caledonian readers must not 
give heed to the croaking of some old 
merchants on commercial depression, 
but go on board the Monarch, or the 
Perth, orthe City of Aberdeen, and judge 
for themselves if Scotland of 1836 is not 
as superior to Scotland of 1814, in 
point of commercial intercourse, as any 
one object in the world can be to 
another. 
AGRICULTURE. 

It is natural to expect that agricul- 
ture will rise or sink with our com- 
merce. The demand for our pro- 
duce has acted as a stimulus on our 
farmers, and induced them to pur- 
sue the most approved and successful 
plans of cultivating the soil, rearing 
cattle, and otherwise improving their 
ancient and truly useful pursuit. The 
Agricultural and Highland Societies of 
Scotland have done much in the depart- 
ment of national employment; and to 
enable us to. judge of this, we have 
only to compare the agricultural imple- 
ments of Scotland with those of Eng- 
land, and the plans pursued in the one 
country with those pursued in the 
other, to see that the former is a cen- 
tury at least in advance of the latter. 
The barren parts of Scotland are, in 
some counties, by skilful treatment, 
made to bear as much as the fertile 
districts of England. 


MANUFACTURES. 


We are perfectly sure that this 
element of national greatness and 
prosperity has abundantly prospered. 
Whatever department we analyze — 
whatever town we visit we find 
rapid and successful improvements. 
Glasgow has produced the best type- 
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founders in the world, Paisley the 
best weavers, &c. From a Law- 
rencekirk snuff-box up to a steam- 
boat — from a pistol to the largest 
cannon that are bored at the Carron 
works—we discover almost unrivalled 
excellence, and we know it has been 
appreciated and rewarded. 


ARCHITECTURAL IMPROVEMENTS. 


In this matter it looks as if the wand 
of some genius of the Arabian Nights 
had conjured up fairy cities on the 
bosom of a wilderness. Edinburgh is 
at this moment the most beautiful me- 
tropolis in Europe, whether we regard 
its site, its buildings, its churches, or 
its regularity. Glasgow has many 
magnificent edifices, the productions of 
the last few years: its Exchange is 
quite unique. Blythswood hill is en- 
tirely modern, and very beautiful. 
Perth is a beautiful city; it carries 
about it an air of aristocracy not in- 
ferior to Edinburgh. Aberdeen has 
advanced immeasurably in this respect : 
Union-street, which is built of granite, 
has perhaps no equal as respects mate- 
rials, and elegance, and extent. The 
North church isa very fine specimen of 
Greek architecture and of the onic or- 
der; and it is to be hoped that the new 
East church, which is to be a Gothic 
edifice, will not be inferior when it is 
completed. Chapels in Scotland have, 
in fact, become churches, and poor 
men’s houses princes’ palaces. 


PERIODICAL LITERATURE. 


This province has received many and 
valuable accessions. The most influ- 
ential periodical magazines, both Tory 
and Whig, have been got up and carried 
on in Scotland. Blackwood’s Maga- 
zine is the most popular Tory periodi- 
cal of the day. It is certainly an odd 
compound of serious and comic— 
solemn and severe—weighty and spark- 
ling ; but in this lies the secret of its 
influence. The divine may find in- 
struction in some of its pages, and the 
play actor in others. We do not mean 
to commend it. Fraser, though osten- 
sibly a London, is bond fide a Scottish 
production, and a powerful rival to 
Blackwood. Its pages are of an 
equally harlequir description, or rather 
non-description. One number, not 
many months old, contained the ablest 
defence of our ecclesiastical establish- 
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ments that has yet appeared. The 
volontaries were perfectly pulverized 
in it; while a recent number contained 
a painful, and we think most objec- 
tionable, parody on the sabbath,—an 
institution, in its national bearing, vitally 
connected with religion. The Edin- 
burgh Review was once the leaden 
mallet which came down with extin- 
guishing force on poets and _poli- 
ticians: it was feared throughout 
Christendom. We cannot say that it 
has improved. It has abandoned the 
Whig ground of 1688, and we fear will 
land among the revolutionary demo- 
crats, whose -weak and vile organ 


is Tait’s Edinburgh Magazine ; of- 


which it is enough to say, that it 
has neither Christianity nor cougtesy, 
neither wit nor wisdom, in its pages. 
But to shew how Scotland has im- 
proved in this department, we must 
carry our readers to the Church of 
Scotland Magazine. This spirited and 
able periodical started into existence 
during the rise of the voluntary mania. 
It gathered itself among the volun- 
taries like Gulliver among the pigmies, 
and scattered dismay and exposures 
among the restless fry that told power- 
fully in favour of truth, and as power- 
fully against the enemies of our hal- 
lowed institutions. We believe that 
this excellent work has done much for 
our Scottish ecclesiastical establish- 
ment. Its editor ought to be distinctly 
marked and honoured by the church of 
which he is so able a minister. Any 
one that desires to see all that can 
be said in behalf of the duty of 
the civil magistrate, and in defence 
of the church, should possess himself 
of this excellent work. Recently a 
very valuable little weekly magazine, 
called the Scottish Christian Herald, 
and conducted by the clergy of our 
church, has made its appearance, and 
attained, in a few weeks, an unprece- 
dented circulation. We understand 
that thirty thousand at least are sold 
every week. We heartily commend it 
to our readers. We would here, in 
concluding our notes on the periodical 
literature of Scotland, begin to speak 
of ourselves. We are young, indeed, 
but we trust of some promise. At all 
events, our foundation, our objects, 
and our contributors, are all Christian. 
Their merits and their success we con- 
sign to the verdict of a Christian 
public, 


THEOLOGY. 
We do not think that Scotland has 
lately advanced much in exegetical 
theology. The last twenty years 
have produced no Campbells, nor 
Macknights, nor Beatties; but we do 
think that the province of pastoral 
and scriptural divinity has received 
much additional light and illustration. 
We need scarcely add one epithet to 
the name of Chalmers. This great and 
good man has, under God, givena new 
impetus to Christianity in Scotland. 
The magnificent works he has written 
on the substance of the gospel, the just 
applications he has made of the richest 
truths to the most important interests, 
and the prominence he has vindicated 
for Christianity, in every sphere of 
human influence and action, will un- 
doubtedly endure. It is only to be 
lamented that many young men have, 
unhappily for themselves, become slav- 
ish imitators of Dr. Chalmers. They 
have not his mind, nor his peculiarities 
of feeling and thought; day imitate 
accordingly his labour and toil in the 
pulpit, and get at least as warm as 
Dr, Chalmers ; they copy a few of his 
old and out-of-the-way phraseologies— 
keep their noses on the manuscript, 
and never venture to look off—make 
faces, and look for testimonies from 
every side that they are second and 
improved editions of that eloquent 
preacher. They are, in this respect, 
like the courtiers of Alexander the 
Great. These men, desirous of imi- 
tating, and thereby pleasing their royal 
master, not only copied his excellence 
as far as they could, but exactly imi- 
tated his defects ; and every courtier of 
that emperor was soon to be seen ex- 
actly like Alexander, in having a low 
and a high shoulder, however unlike 
him in other respects. These young 
men, unable to copy the head of Dr. C., 
have most exactly and industriously 
copied his high and low shoulder. We 
might in this place mention the names 
of Keith, Gordon, and Inglis, as dis- 
tinguished names in the theological at- 
tainments of Scotland. The pulpit, at 
least, has risen ninety per cent. during 
the last few gears. The cold and dull 
essays which had Blair’s miserable 
divinity, with little or nothing of Blair's 
elegance and eloquence, are now fast 
disappearing, and genuine exhibitions 
of Christian truth, drawn fresh from 
the fountains of inspiration by sancti- 
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fied minds, are now gathering back 
sheep that had strayed from the folds 
of their fathers. This, after all, is the 
great means of endearing the church to 
the affections and feelings of the peo- 
le, and of perpetuating her to the 
latest generations. Let the pulpits be 
well filled, and the voluntaries need 
not be feared. 
UNIVERSITIES. 

Our Scottish universities are, in some 
respects, different from the English ; 
but we venture to assert that the 
average of scholars that they send 
out every year will bear a compa- 
rison with the average scholars of any 
other universities of Europe. Weare 
aware that there are not so many 
distinguished and first-rate classical 
and mathematical scholars as at Cam- 
bridge and Oxford, and for these 
reasons :—the latter contain six or eight 
times the number of students; and if 
a scholar of first-rate calibre is more 
likely to be among a hundred than 
among ten, taken at random, it is but 
natural that the English universities 
should, in this respect, be before us. 
With us there are no such stimuli as 
scholarships, fellowships, and livings, 
the fruits of high attainment. But this 
is not the place for such a comparison. 
We beg merely to assert that our Scot- 
tish universities have lately raised the 
standard of attainments necessary for a 
degree, and insisted on higher classical 
and mathematical excellence at the 
examinations. If innovators, whether 
political or others, will let these insti- 
tutions alone, they will prosper more. 
The system of the London University 
has not succeeded so admirably as to 
warrant its adoption in the academical 
seats of Scotland. If our university 
reformers would be at the trouble of 
reading the Aberdeen University Ma- 
gazine, they would find argument, and 
fact, and experience in the teeth of their 
projected alterations ; but it is fashion- 
able and liberal in these days to cry 
down everything solid and to the wise 
satisfactory, and to ring changes on the 
march of intellect, the age, &c. &c., 
usque ad nauseam. We love our 
universities ; and we hope that, 
neither’ in those of England nor 
in those of Scotland, will the Gothic 
sledge-hammers of irreligious radicals, 
nor the most prosaic broom of modern 
university founders, be tolerated for a 


moment. The universities of England 
rose up as one man against the ruthless 
disturbers of their hallowed retreats ; 
and, driven from these, they have 
pounced ferociously on the universities 
of Scotland, acting on the principles on 
which they have acted toward the 
church of Ireland, that the extremities 
of the empire are naturally weakest ; 
but we hope the per fervidum ingenium 
Scotorum will be raised, and a front of 
opposition presented that will frighten 
the spoilers from the carved work of 
our sanctuary. 


CHURCH AND DISSENTERS. 


These two parties are involved in an 
almost exterminating war. The dis- 
senters in Scotland, to whom the clergy 
had shewn the greatest kindness, with- 
out the least reason, rose up, with 
simultaneous wrath, and impugned 
the propriety of an establishment, 
and held up, in the light of an earthly 
uncharitableness, the defects and abuses 
that existed in the church, and which 
will more or less exist in everything on 
earth. They came upon the church 
like the infuriate Philistines; but the 
church, like another Samson, gathered 
herself, and scattered them to the four 
quarters of heaven ; and from him, the 
knight of Kirkintilloch to the chaplain 
of the “ Big Beggarman,” the volun- 
taries might be seen fleeing on every 
side, and rueing the day they awoke 
so formidable ea. This volun- 
taryism was unknown to the primitive 
seceders of the north, and the early 
nonconformists of the south. It is the 
spawn of the French revolution, fostered 
to its present development and progress 
by those political confederacies into 
which they have entered. It is painful 
to see the followers of the same master, 
and the living depositaries of the same 
faith, dashed against each other as if 
they were the mere potsherds of earth, 
earthy. It affords matter of woful tri- 
umph to the adversary. Would to God 
that we could have our eyes opened 
more to see the thickening clouds of 
infidelity, and popery, and carnal cor- 
ruption, and we should then find a 
better battle-field than under the tents 
of Jacob and the tabernacles of Israel, 
and more suitable adversaries than those 
of the same kindred and hopes. Church 
and dissent need persecution, and then 
they will cleave to each other. Wedo 
not want the church to sacrifice her 
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principles, or to amalgamate with every 
sect that assumes a local habitation and 
a name ; but we do wish “ Ephraim no 
longer to envy Judah, and Judah no 
longer to vex Ephraim.” The church- 
and-dissent controversy has been the 
most unhappy feature in the more re- 
cent history of Scotland ; and though 
the church has triumphed, it has been, 
nevertheless, by the expenditure of her 
strength, and her mightiest proofs of 
her alliance with Heaven, and amid the 
reproaches and increased unbelief of 
the infidel and the worldly. We trust 
none of our readers are voluntaries ; if 
they are, they are unworthy of their 
fathers, and wandering astray from the 
bible ; and if they have so little grace 
as to follow out their principles as con- 
sistency prompts, they must land in the 
fearful gulf of scepticism. Truth has 
triumphed, but peace has been sorely 
hurt. The church is stronger than be- 
fore in the judgments, and may her 
ministers be also dearer in the affec- 
tions, of the people. 

The dissenters ought really to listen 
to the arguments which are put forth 
against their cause in their own church 
books. Heavy debts, and clamorous 
or tyrannical creditors under the name 
of deacons, are strong proofs of the 
perishable nature of the voluntary 
cause. The Highlanders, that might 
have perished for want of the bread of 
life, are living witnesses to the bless- 
ings of an established church, and to the 
weakness and inefficiency of dissent as 
a system. Let the dissenters expend 
their zeal and piety (and God grant, 
however much they now have, it may 
increase more and more!) in reclaiming 
the many heathens that are in every 
parish, and their praise, not their cen- 
sure, will be in the gates of our Zion. 


SABBATHS. 


A Scottish sabbath was once what 
it should be—-an interval of heaven 
in the flux of earth’s years—a frag- 
ment of the better land let down on 
earth —a foretaste and a token of the 
rest that remaineth for the people of 
God: but much of the fine gold has 
become dim. In the great towns of 
Scotland the sabbath is sadly dese- 
crated, and is, we fear, approximating 
fast to the more sickening spectacle 
presented by the sabbaths of England. 
Among the peasantry of the north there 
is still much of the olden times, but in 


the cities as much of moderu demo- 
ralization. No sign is more expressive 
of national religion and morality than 
the sabbath: the sabbath and religion 
exert a reciprocal action. Hallowed 
sabbaths help the progress of a rev | 
faith ; and a holy and cherished fai 
bears those fragrant blossoms, heavenl 
sabbaths! The desecration of Scottish 
sabbaths is much to be deplored. Let 
us pray that the breath of heaven may 
come down upon them again, and 
brighten and beautify them with more 
than their departed glory. 


RELIGION AND MORALITY. 


Conflicting parties, neglected sabbaths, 
political excitement, and other subordi- 
nate causes, haveinfluenced for the worse 
the religion and morality of Scotland. 
In Glasgow alone there are nearly 
40,000 Roman catholics, whose prin- 
ciples necessarily lead to immorality. 
There are hordes of radical revolution - 
ists, whose triumphs are made up of 
broken altars, blighted sabbaths, and 
despised bibles. In the old town of 
Edinburgh, in Aberdeen, and especially 
in Dundee, there are thousands of god- 
less and immoral characters. There is 
little room for quarrelling among the 
ministers of Jesus, whileso many sinners 
are dying around them. Nero fiddling 
while Rome was burning cannot be so 
melancholy a spectacle as the ministers 
of Christ battling about important, it is 
true, but subordinate principles, while 
sinners are dying and souls perishing. 
There is one delightful and refreshing 
symptom of improvement we cannot but 
cordially hail—the old moderatism of 
the church has vanished—the iron influ- 
ence of an unlimited patronage is gone 
—and the “veto,” which has all the firm- 
ness of patronage, and all the excellence 
of popular election, without the evils 
of either, is now the law of the church. 
The reformation glory is gathering 
around the altars of our national Zion, 
and the earnest of more glorious things 
already abundantly manifested. There 
is not at this moment a more effectual, 
and pious, and laborious clergy in 
Christendom than those of the esta- 
blished church of Scotland. 

Now, we trust our Anglo-Caledo- 
nians will retain the bright traits of their 
father land, and forget its blemishes ; 
we trust they will partake of Scotland’s 
improvement, without partaking of any 
portion of her deterioration. 
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MY FATHER LAND. 


My father land !—my father land! 
Thy name is music to mine ear; 

Thy mountains blue on other strand 
Before my fancy’s eye appear. 


| love thy rocks—I love thy hills— 
I love thy feats of ancient story ; 
But more I love the truth that fills 
Thy parishes with heavenly glory. 


| love thy founts of literature, 
Thy sciences, and skilful arts ; 

But more thy faith and doctrines pure, 
And peaceful men and holy hearts. 


I mind not thou hast mountains cold, 

And floods, and heath, and inland sea ; 
I think of saints and martyrs bold, 

That lived, and fought, and fell for thee ; 
And pray that God would still uphold 

Thy happy homes and altars free. 





CONTINENTAL NOTICES.—NO. VII. 


THE JEWS IN ROME. 








Wuen Titus sacked Jerusalem, he 
transferred to Rome many of its in- 
habitants, to die as gladiators in the 
Circus or Amphitheatre—to serve as 
slaves—and, providentially, though not 
with design, to perpetuate the remem- 
brance of the fulfilment of prophecy. 
The descendants of these captives, it is 
believed, still occupy the Ghetto, a 
species of prison, rather than a quarter 
of the city, assigned to them as a resi- 
dence. There they live, and have lived 
from age to age for centuries, imusured 
amid filth and all that is disgusting,— 
where the outer man of the Jew seems 
to vie with the inner man in impurity. 
This district, from which so much can be 
learned both of the history of man and 
of religion, is well-nigh neglected by 
the visitants who flock to Rome. An- 
tiquity, as far as it connects with in- 
animate objects, seems more attractive 
than the specimens of former ages of 
living men ; for the Jews in the Ghetto 
retain their habits as unchanged as the 
statues of the Vatican and Capitol, ex- 
cept in so far as any new mode of de- 
ception improves and enlarges the old. 
The “ Regione” of the Jews in Rome 
is completely separated from the rest of 
the city by its walls and gates, which 
indicate that the Romans are aftaid 


either of contagion from the Jews, or 
of danger from commotions among 
them. The gates are locked at night, 
as if the region were a prison ; they are 
guarded by centinels night and day ; 
for the pope and his subjects seem 
afraid to trust the men whose fathers 
refused to trust their Saviour. Every 
indignity is offered to them ; for though 
their prison is too narrow for their 
numbers, they are forbidden to dwell 
beyond its walls. By the laws of 
Rome they are obliged to be within the 
gates at an early hour at night, and 
their keepers must be bribed ere this 
severity be relaxed ; nor can they go 
abroad till the centinels allow them in 
the morning, according to certain mu- 
nicipal laws enacted for the guidance 
of the unhappy Hebrews. To com- 
plete their bondage, they are compelled 
at certain seasons to be present at ser- 
mons preached for their conversion,— 
nay, to feign a conversion, that some of 
the laws of the infallible church may 
be implemented. Their rabbis and 
chief men are annually obliged to take 
an oath of allegiance to the pope ; and 
unless we had lived in the reign of 
King John and Edward I., we could 
not witness a more complete fulfilment 
of the threatened punishments that 














The Jews in Rome. 


were to be heaped upon the Jews, than 
we witness in the Ghetto at Rome. 

It is not easy to remain long enough 
in this place (to which Dr. Johnson’s 
sneer applied to the old town of Edin- 
burgh is yet more truly applicable, for 
walking in it is “ pretty perilous and 
somewhat odoriferous”) to study the 
habits of these descendants of Abra- 
ham, whose whole existence is like a 
single combat against divine truth, and 
who are living tokens of the watchful- 
ness with which He who sees the end 
from the beginning first predicts, and 
then overrules the fulfilment of pre- 
dictions. Yet one soon discovers 
enough to enable him to distinguish 
between the Jew and the native Ita- 
lian ; for the former carries with him 
the national countenance, and habits as 
strongly marked as the national creed. 
The two races have intermarried in 
some cases ; but the Jewish families 
have been kept sufficiently distinct to 
entitle them to the unenviable honour 
of being the oldest families in Rome. 

At one of the entrances to the Ghetto 
stands a chapel, containing a rude 
statue of the Virgin and Child. It is 
dedicated to the tutelary divinity of 
Saron and Carmel,—a bait, doubtless, 
for the Jews, but certainly no attrac- 
tion for the men whose creed contains 
the command, “ thou shalt worship the 
Lord thy God, and him only shalt thou 
serve.” But the most painful and 
humbling of all the trials of the Jews 
is, as I have said, their compulsory at- 
tendance at achurch to hear sermons 
preached for their conversion, We 
went to the Ghetto to be present on 
one of these occasions, in the church of 
St. Angelo, in Pescheria. The Jews 
assembled to the number of about 200 ; 
and, being ignorant of the laws of the 
place, we entered with the design of 
formiug part of the audience. Scarcely 
had we entered, however, when an 
official informed us that if we were 
Christians we could not remain in the 
church: ‘*We are Hebrews, and no 
stranger can be among us.” Their 
pride could not tolerate the presence of 
a spectator of their bondage, and we 
were obliged to withdraw ; but not be- 
fore a glance round the church shewed 
the nature of the service that was about 
to commence. The objects most ob- 
noxious to a Jew’s prejudices—the 
crosses—the graven images—the paint- 
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ings—~ were all removed or covered. 
Each person as he entered was obliged 
to record his name, to testify his pre- 
sence; the door was guarded by gens- 
d’armerie, to prevent the Jews from 
escaping after their names had been 
enrolled; and some we saw begging 
hard for permission to repass the gate. 
The preacher was a Dominican monk, 
one of the descendants of the author of 
the Inquisition, and consequently one 
who, in other times, might have used 
other means than suasion to convince 
the Israelites. He addressed his audi- 
ence in the language of the Ghetto, a 
curious mixture of Italian and He- 
brew, in which a dialect of the latter 
predominates ; and the Jews seemed 
attentive, notwithstanding this bondage, 
perhaps the most galling that ever was 
inflicted upon man. It is like Ma- 
homet converting at the point of the 
sword. The arguments we could not 
follow, as we only saw for an instant 
into the church when some tardy Is- 
raelite crawled to the meeting. 

The law concerning these assemblies 
is, that all the Jews, whatever be their 
rank, shall attend in rotation. A cer- 
tain number are obliged to be present 
each week ; and as the service is on 
Saturday, their own holy day, it is easy 
to see how sore must be the bondage 
of these men, if their religion be in any 
case a matter of conscience. Owing, 
however, to the great numbers of Jews, 
each individual is called on to attend 
only a few times in a year; but the 
tenure by which they hold possession 
of the Ghetto is such as might satisfy 
even an enemy who delighted in their 
oppression and their punishment. 

At every turning one sees the folly 
of that caricature of Christianity, the 
religion of the pope; and one is more 
and more astonished that men, once in 
the image of God, and still retaining 
at least the gleanings of reason, should 
be duped by such impostures as are 
practised here. But it is when con- 
trasted with the religion of the Jews 
that we see it in one of its falsest 
and most revolting aspects. The re- 
ligion of Mount Sinai makes God in- 
deed a spirit; there is an awful sub- 
limity about the representations which 
it gives of the Godhead, so that the 
Christian mind, in its better moods, 
cannot rg even the description 
without dread. But when, with the 
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spiritual representations of Jehovah 
given by the Jews, we contrast the 
grossly material, the sensual represen- 
tations of Jehovah given by the Ro- 
mans, — when we remember that the 
Jews thought of God as dwelling in 
inaccessible light, and filling the heaven 
of heavens with his glory, while the 
Romanist bodies forth the Invisible and 
the Eternal in the character of an aged 
man with a flowing beard, making even 
the great I AM a subject for ludicrous 
caricature, one does not hesitate, amid 
his recoil from such monstrosities, to 
assert, that instead of advancing, reve- 


MONKS 


MuisERABLE as is the appearance of the 
Jews, many of the monks of Rome vie 
with them in squalidness and filth. 
Indeed, from the cardinal to the poor- 
est of all the orders, their habits are 
disgusting ; yet, miserable as many of 
them seem, this exercises no influence 
in repressing their numbers. Headed 
by the sovereign, himself a monk, the 
Augustinians, Dominicans, Benedic- 
tines, Franciscans, Jesuits, Cruciferi, 
Flagellants— 
*¢ Embryos and idiots, eremites and friars, 
White, black, and gray, with all their 
trumpery”— 


constitute a large proportion of the in- 
habitants of Rome. Prior to the inno- 
vations of Buonaparte and the dissolu- 
tion of many convents, the clergy, secular 
and regular, amounted to about a sixth 
of the whole population; so that, taking 
the present census of Rome as the 
smadand (about 152,000), the number 
of churchmen would be about 25,333. 
The swarms which one encounters at 
every turning, in every variety of garb, 
from the coarse frock and cord of the 
Franciscan to the purple of the cardi- 
nal, would baffle the calculations of all 
the economists to compute the loss sus- 
tained by the commonwealth in up- 
holding so much indolence. They have 
supplanted Jupiter on the Capitol— 
Augustus and Nero on the Palatine— 
the Coliseum we have seen is a church 
—the Ceelian Hill is theirs—the Aven- 
tine is theirs—the Janiculum, too, has 
its convent. On the Quirinal there are 
as many convents as churches, and the 
Viminal is divided between monks and 
nuns ; while the Esquiline is crowned 
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lation retrograded, in passing from Ju- 
daism to Christianity, if popery be 
Christianity. Seen at Rome, with 
every advantage from art, from kingly 
pomp, from the wealth of Christendom, 
popery is but the religion of children 
of a larger growth; and never is this 
more present to the mind than when 
we contrast the superstitions of Romau- 
ism with the simple disclosures of the 
Old Testament concerning Jehovah. 
One feels as if it were sinful to enjoy 
pleasure amid so much corruption of 
the truth as it is in Jesus. 


IN ROME. 


with churches and their attendant con- 
vents. To the Christian it would be 
an object of interesting inquiry to as- 
certain how many of all these thousands 
are really believers in the Lord Jesus 
Christ, and have retired from the world 
upon true and Christian motives. Look- 
ing at a large proportion of the monks, 
we can discover no trace of the real 
mortification of self amid all the coun- 
terfeit mortifications of the body. They 
do not seem to have fled like sinners 
from the world to the Redeemer, but 
from activity to indolence—from the 
labour of industry to the labour of 
ennui; and their life is at the best 
what the Romans call it, a “facile 
difficile.” It were as idle as an attempt 
to lave the ocean to essay either the 
reforming or extirpating of these orders; 
and unless some pontiff like Ganganelli 
arise, the very hopelessness of the task 
would prevent a more imbecile pope 
from making the attempt. There must 
be a death and an extinction, followed 
by a resurrection in a new ‘form, ere 
Christianity become the religion of 
Rome. It just needs to be converted 
now as much as in the days of Nero; 
and one feels the thought often rising 
up in one’s mind as one traverses this 
strange anti-Christian city, “‘ How long, 
O Lord, how long !” 

* Many exaggerated opinions are cur- 
rent concerning the wealth of the con- 
vents. A few are no doubt wealthy, but 
a great proportion are miserably poor; 
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and leaving the begging friars out of 


the question, the average condition of 


the conventual monks is by no means 
enviable. The Dominicans, for in- 
stance, may be regarded as somewhat 
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more than an average specimen of the 
different sects (for the monks are just 
the sects of the undivided church) ; 
and it appears that their income is in 
general very limited, and their discon- 
tent equally large. The convent at- 
tached to the church of Santa Maria 
sopra Minerva consists of about fifty 
regular and four secular brethren, the 
latter appended literally as hewers of 
wood and drawers of water. Each of 
the fifty has, of course, his lodging 
provided, and all that is supposed ne- 
cessary to keep life in the body, but 
scarcely more. Their allowance, in- 
deed, is a mere pittance, twenty pauls 
(or 13s. 4d.) each month, with which 
they are obliged to provide themselves 
daily with breakfast (their other meals 
being conventual), to buy frocks, sca- 
pularies, and all that constitutes a 
monk’s wardrobe. Their constant and 
petulant complaints against the supe- 
riors shew very clearly, that in flying 
from the world, and taking on a pro- 
fession of sanctity, men do not neces- 
sarily fly from self. Indeed, we have 
noticed in convents some of the most 
tormenting of our passions festering so 
as to destroy the peace of what was 
called the brotherhood. ‘“‘ Naturam 
expellas furca tamen usque recurrit” is 
as true of men in modern as in ancient 
Rome. Their wants or natural dis- 
— make them all beggars; the 
anguage of Italy is most pliant to their 
purpose; and it was customary for a 
friend in the convent of Minerva to 
follow up his addios at parting, with 
‘ My dear friend, think of me, because 
I have nothing.” 

When one sees the mind of man so 
completely crippled, and as it were ex- 
tirpated, as it isin some cases at Rome, 
one is anxious to discover the reason. 


Is it the climate? History answers, no. 
Is it the government? Suspicion re- 
plies, perhaps. Is it education? This 
is one main cause, Anxious to see 
the mode in which young Roman 
priests and others were trained, I at- 
tended the Archigymasio, and heard 
Canon Bonomi, who to other titles 
adds that of Master of the English 
College, address a detachment consist- 
ing of about fifty students. He has 
published a class-book on logic, meta- 
physics, and morals, and dedicates it 
not unaptly to the Virgin,—a mystified 
treatise, placed under the protection of 
a false goddess. The canon’s lecture 
was in Latin, which he spoke fluently ; 
and the object of his elaborate attempt 
was to prove that it is impossible for 
the same thing to be and not to be at 
the same instant—a truism which might 
have been refuted by an appeal to 
Bonomi’s own lecture ; for it contained 
instructions for the Roman youth, and 
yet there was no instruction init. In 
his class-room one was carried back to 
the epoch when Aristotle reigned in the 
schools, and I ceased to wonder that 
the young Romans, under such train- 
ing, sunk into all the dullness of 
mental inactivity. Their philosophy 
is truly what Alfieri calls it—‘ papa- 
verica e bestiale.’’ 

In anticipating the destinies of Rome, 
one marvels what agents the Overruler 
will employ to cleanse away such blots 
from the face of Christendom; and 
where all is dark aud glooming, one 
gladly resigns himself and all the con. 
cerns of earth into the hands of Him 
who doeth all things well. He will 
gather in His own elect at once, in 
Rome and in much-favoured Britain ; 
the rest he will destroy by the bright- 
ness of his coming, 
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ENGLISH 


Ir is very delightful to see the growing 
intimacy that subsists between the 
two establishments of Britain, The 
Northern sister will be much benefited 
by imbibing a little of that simple and 
natural style of preaching which dis- 
tinguishes the preachers of England ; 
and the Southern sister will be equally 
benefited, by gathering to her bosom a 
few more of the stamina of the North. 


JuNE, 1836. 


SEEN WITH THE EYES OF AN 
RECTOR. 


But while we rejoice at this increase of 
intercourse, we cannot but mourn over 
a mutual discovery of blemishes. When 
these, however, are alluded to in the 
Christian spirit in which that excellent 
periodical,:the “ Christian Observer,” 
alludes to them, in a Letter from an 
English Rector, we are sure that, instead 
of any angry feelings being stirred, 
there will, under God, be produced 
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what the apostle enumerates in 2 Cor. 
vii. 11 :—“ For behold this same thing 
that ye sorrowed after a godly sort, what 
carefulness it wrought in you, yea, 
what clearing of yourselves ; yea, what 
indignation ; yea, what zeal,” &c. 

In the number of this magazine for 
May, we find an article “ On Scottish 
Ministerial Habits,” which we have 
read with interest, and think it may be 
profitable if we draw the attention of 
some of our friends on the south of the 
Tweed to the contents of the letter. 

The author is a rector of the English 
church, and looks with a partial eye on 
the ministers of the Scottish establish- 
ment, as labouring in the common 
vineyard which the Lord hath planted. 
Yet, on visiting the western Highlands 
of Scotland, not two years ago, he 
met with much that “surprised and 
perplexed” him ; and that too among 
** some of the most devoted and zealous 
of the Seotch clergy” to whom he 
had introductions. The ‘rector’s” wish 
is, that the things which he observed 
may be ‘discussed in the spirit of 
meekness and love,” and we seek to 
do so in the following remarks. 

His first allusion is to the dif- 
ference between the Scottish and 
English clergy in reference to field 
sports. The clergyman with whom he 
resided for a short time was a frequent 
angler; and another, whose sacrament he 
attended, went regularly to the moors 
on the 12th of August. With every 
disposition to excuse these things, or, 
at least, to avoid condemning a brother, 
the rector states several reasons which 
may render such. practices allowable. 
Exercise, health, ekeing out a small 
income for a large family by the pro- 
duce of the fishing rod and the fowl- 
ing piece, are referred to in palliation ; 
and the rector’s mind hangs in doubt 
whether the whole should be excused 
or condemned. 

These things are pointed to as cases 
of difference between the clergy of the 
sister churches ; and were we disposed 
to recriminate, we need not say abun- 
dant materials lie around us, on the 
south of the Tweed and the Cheviot 
Hills, to justify recrimination. But, 
though we could prove a brother to be 
erring, that would not shew that we 
are faultless ; and therefore, instead of 
recriminating, nay, instead of listening 
to the “ rector’s” well-meant pallia- 
tions, we would say, that the practices 
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he refers to ill become any who: stand 
as ‘* waymarks on the road to bliss.” 
The question could be most easily dis- 
posed of, by denying or doubting the 
evangelical character of the clergymen 
whom the rector visited. But, assum- 
ing that he is correct, we say, that 
if a minister may shoot and engage in 
field sports, his people may of course 
go farther; and the man who will first 
lead his people into what tends to 
abuse and sin, and then say, “‘ Hitherto 
shalt thou go, and no farther,” has 
yet to learn, on this point at least, the 
nature of man’s heart, as well as of 
the office to which the Lord in his 
providence calls his ministers. That, 
to supply our wants and necessities, 
we may take the lives of the inferior 
animals, is certain; for God has ap- 
pointed it. But to seek to derive 
sport from suffering, to shoot where 
lingering torture may be inflicted on the 
work of God’s hands, is yet more 
opposed to the spirit of religion than 
to the amiabilities of kind-hearted 
men ; this, we say, independent of 
the higher responsibilities of Christ’s 
ministers, who are bound to “give 
themselves wholly” to the work which 
he has given them to do, settles the 
question as to the impropriety of field 
sports. But when we take into con- 
sideration the higher duty ; when we 
consider the danger of mixing men who 
should be holy in the same amuse- 
ments with the avowedly patos 
when we lay to heart the obligation 
laid on all men, and specially on mi- 
nisters, to “‘ walk in wisdom towards 
those who are without ;” it appears very 
plain that the highest of all obligations 
press upon them to avoid the very ap- 

nce of evil. A minister that 
oves what the world calls sport, can 
scarcely love what the Bible calls spi- 
rituality; and when we consider the 
character of those ministers who mainly 
indulge such practices—men, namely, 
devoid of all due sense of the nature 
of their holy calling, we cannot but 
regard this as a clear command to all 
Christ’s true ministers, “ to come out 
from among” the world ; for. “ they 
should be clean that bear the vessels of 
the Lord.” This is stated in the face of 
the remembered fact, that Guthrie, the 
author of “ The Christian’s Trial of a 
Saving Interest in Christ,” was in the 
habit of engaging in those sports to 
which the “ rector” objects, 
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“¢ The quantum of ministerial work” 
is another subject on which he makes 
some reflections. The friend at whose 
house he sojourned, though ‘‘one of 
the most zealous and devoted of the 
Scottish clergy,” had no Sunday school, 
save onc small scale in the evening, 
and no second service on Sunday; no 
week-day lectures, or daily visiting ; 
the plan being to visit every family in 
the parish once a year. 

The best friends of the church of 
Scotland must confess that she has long 
been living on the fame of her earthly 
founders, instead of drawing down con- 
stant and cumulative strength from her 
Head in heaven. The state of things 
referred to by this friendly rector is a 
remnant of days which, we hope, are 
passing away; and ministers should 
take warning from such friends, else 
may they look for some severe inti- 
mations of their shortcomings. One 
sermon in a week, and one visit in a 
year, (in all ordinary cases,) will be 
connived at no longer; and if the church 
of Scotland does not bestir herself in 
the work entrusted to her, she deserves, 
and will meet, the fate which her blind, 
inveterate enemies, with the staunch- 
ness of bloodhounds, seek to draw 
down on her. We believe that that 
truly gospel church has nought to fear 
from without. Her enemies are those 
of her own house; and if she will but 
take the warnings of her friends, and 
not draw down fire on herself from 
heaven, till her enemies’ wishes seem 
accomplished, her days will be many 
in the land which the Lord her God 
giveth her. Let the indolent practice 
of one sermon in a week be abandoned 
—let visits be paid in season, and out of 
season, as becomes the Lord’s watcl- 
men (visits not for idle gossip but godly 
conversation )—let the guns of our sport- 
ing ministers, (must we desecrate the 
word, and say sporting evangelical mi- 
nisters ?) be beat into ploughshares— 
let the fishing-rod and flies be lost in 
the higher calling of fishing fer souls, 
and then, profiting by the “rector’s” 
counsels, the Scottish clergy may “ run 
through a host” of enemies. 

The practice of “ sumptuous hot din- 
ners upon Sunday”—and that, too, asa- 
cramental Sunday—cannot be too loudly 
condemned. We have often marvelled 
that no ministers, or very few, are bold 
enough to break the bondage of mak- 
ing their houses hotels on sacramental 
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occasions, and on the Lord’s day. 
Never are the families of ministers im 
a greater uproar and ferment than 
at the very period when all should 
be most tranquil. Nay, so much 
is this the case, that it is customary 
for the servants, and even the wives of 
Scottish ministers, to attend at the 
communion of a neighbouring parish, 
so completely is the mind unpre 

for the Christian’s “ feast of love,” by 
the feast of what, in such circumstances, 
we cannot but call sensuality. Nothing 
but the meekness of the visitor, on 
whose words we remark, could have 
led him to condemn so gently a prac- 
tice so injurious ; and we would, in all 
soberness, propose that some of our 
presbyteries jin the north should set 
an example, and enter into an alliance 
(hely we would call it) to put dowa 
the abomination of sacrament Sunday 
and Monday dinners, as now con- 
ducted. Nothing tends more to con- 
firm the carnal man in his notions of 
religion than such practices ; and where 
ministers thus act at the manse, we 
cannot wonder if the pe drink to 
deep intoxication in the village. 

“ The universal practice of drinking 
whiskey” is also commented on; and 
it is called ‘‘ the staff of life” to all, 
“lay and clerical.” Not being, as the 
“rector” is, connected with any Temper- 
ance Society, we do not condemn this 
practice for the same reason that the 
“rector” seems disposed to do ; but nei- 
ther would we plead its apology as he 
does. The experience of men in the 
most rigorous climates shews that such 
a stimulus may be dispensed with, 
nay, that it is injurious ; and there can 
be no doubt that the practice referred 
to leads to hebetude of mind as well 
as body, while it often degenerates into 
grossest drunkenness. There are stilla 
few lingering ministers in the church 
of Scotland whom this practice has 
unmanned and destroyed. But we 
trust that a better order of things has 
long ago commenced ; and can only 
leave it with our northern pastors to 
ask at their conscience, whether a 
practice, such as seemed offensive to a 
Christian brother’s eye,may not, oftener 
than they think, lead them to offend the 
Christian’s God. This we say even of 
the moderate use of spirits. Of course 
the drunkard is to be condemned, whe- 
ther he be’fYound in a Scottish manse 
or an English gin-palace. 
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Who'would think it? The “ rector” 
points to the fact, that there are plural- 
ities in Scotland—i. e., ministers who 
have the charge of more than one 
parish ; and this is another of the evils 
which clamour for remedy in the church 
of Scotland. By the improper union of 
parishes, and the excessive duty thus 
accumulated on one man, the people’s 
highest interests have, in some cases, 
been deeply compromised. But the evil 
is fast being redeemed, and we hope the 
day is not remote when our English 
friend, should he again cross the bor- 
der, will see a church erected in every 
corner where a church is needed, and 
a watchman on every tower, faithfully 
telling both men’s danger and their 
safety. It is indeed a sore evil for a 
people in Scotland (on whose moral 
and religious state we hear so many 
maukish eulogies) to hear the word of 
life proclaimed only twenty-six times 
each year; nay, in some cases, only 


seventeen times; nay more, in some 
cases, only when the storms permit 
ministers to cross the arms of the sea 
which intersect their parishes, But 
these evils, we hope, will be redeemed 
when the Spirit is poured out on the 
church of Scotland in her ministers 
and members, in answér to the ery 
which needs but to be raised to be 
heard. If these ministers give God 
the glory of the work he has begun— 
if they bear in mind that it is not by 
might, nor by wisdom, but by the 
Spirit of the Almighty, that a church 
can either be founded or revived, our 
English friend, (whom we thank for 
his mild animadversions,) when next 
he visits the Highlands, may find that 
sumptuous Sunday dinners are abol- 
ished ; that whiskey drinking has di- 
minished ; that pluralities are utterly 
put down; and sporting of all kinds 
extirpated as an abomination. 
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Every one who has attentively pe- 
rused, and every one especially who 
has diligently compared, the scriptures 
of the Old and New Testaments, must 
have recognised, more or less, that 
striking resemblance between the cha- 
racter, and manners, and ministry of 
Elias and the Baptist, which it is the 
main object of the following paragraphs 
more fully to illustrate. 

They were both cast upon evil times; 
and each, in the fulfilment of his office, 
had to contend against the men of an 
ungodly generation. In the days of 
Elijah, from Galilee of the Gentiles to 
the borders of Judah and Benjamin, 
the people were so wholly given up to 
all the superstition of idolatrous wor- 
ship, and to all the licentiousness of 
idolatrous practice, that, in all the 
mountains and the valleys, and in all 
the cities and the villages of Israel, 
there were but seven thousand souls 
that had not bowed the knee unto 
Baal, nor served him. Nor were the 
men of Judah less guilty, to whom the 
Baptist was sent to preach the doctrine 
of repentance ; for, although a few, like 
Simeon and Anna, were waiting for 
the consolation of Israel, and a few, 
like Zacharias and Elizabeth, were 
walking in all the commandments aud 
ordin» nces of the Lord, blameless,— yet, 
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such was the enormous depravity of 
the great body of the people, that 
Josephus, their own historian, speaking 
of them, says,—“ To give a particular 
account of their iniquities would be 
endless: thus much, in geueral, it may 
suffice to say, that there never was a 
city which suffered such miseries, or a 
race of men, from the beginning of the 
world, who so abounded in wicked- 
ness.” 

Thus, under circumstances which 
were very similar, and with the same 
design, were Elijah and the Baptist 
commissioned to the courts of Ahab 
and of Herod, and to the men of 
Israel and of Judah, each, in his day, 
to preach the doctrine of repentance 
to an apostate prince and to an un- 
godly people. 

To the performance of his important 
work, Elijah was well fitted, by all the 
habits of his life, and by all the fear- 
lessness and faithfulness of his cha- 
racter ; by all the wisdom of the Holy 
Spirit that was in him, and by all the 
might of his God that was with him ; 
and, on the other hand, for the accom- 
plishment of his still more important 
office, the herald of the Saviour pre- 
ceded him, in the spirit and power of 
Khas. 

These two holy men bore a striking 
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resemblance to each other, even in their 
external habits and appearance. A 
strong, simple, and coarse garment, of 
sackcloth or hair, descending to the 
feet, and fastened around the loins by 
a leathern girdle, formed the apparel of 
these divinely-inspired and extraordi- 
nary men. 

Nor was their mode of living less 
simple than the fashion of their cloth- 
ing. John was consecrated, from his 
very birth, to bea Nazarite unto the 
Lord, who might drink neither wine 
nor strong drink ; and the mode of 
Elijah’s living, and his means of nou- 
rishment, bore no slight resemblance 
to those of the Baptist. Ofttimes did 
they sustain nature in the desert, where 
all the usual supplies of civilized ex- 
istence were wanting. Their drink 
was from the rivulet or the fountain ; 
and, as the ravens did feed Elijah, so 
the food of John was locusts and wild 
honey. 

Thus, far from the dwellings of 
wickedness, did they frequently live, 
in much simplicity, amidst the soli- 
tudes of the desert, contented with the 
plainest provision of nature, and thank- 
ful for the humblest aliments of Provi- 
dence. It would seem as if they reck- 
oned the den of the lion and the lair 
of the wild beast their proper habita- 
tion; but the world which they were 
sent to reprove, and the men whom 
they were commanded to summon to 
repentance, were unworthy of them. 
They, accordingly, departed at times 
from the habitations of men, and the 
Lord sustained them ; and when they 
threw themselves into the lap of un- 
cultivated nature, she opened to them 
the stores of her spontaneous fruitful- 
ness, and fed them. 

Thus plain in their manner, and 
austere in their mode of living, they 
were also of spirit bold and enter- 
prising in the prosecution of their mi- 
nistry. Witness the intrepidity of the 
man who could pass by the armed 
centinels and enter the guarded doors, 
and in the midst of the palace, and at 
the foot of the throne, could tell the 
ruthless and the reckless Ahab of his 
guilt, and warn him of his danger ; 
who could approach to the capital, and 
under its very walls could seek an in- 
terview with the despot who had just 
been seeking him in every city of his 


own empire, and in every district of 
the neighbouring kingdoms, that he 
might put him to death; who could 
stand from morning till night, un- 
daunted, amidst his bitterest enemies, 
the prophets of Baal, being four hun- 
dred and fifty, and the prophets of the 
grove, being four hundred, upbraiding 
them for their idolatry, and urging 
them even to frenzy, by his mockery 
of their superstitions ; who could brave 
the rage of Jezebel, putting her priests 
and her prophets to the sword, staining 
the stream of the river Kishon with 
their blood, and filling its channel with 
the carcases of the slain; who could, 
face to face, reprove Ahab for the 
murder of Naboth, telling him the 
secret of his own ignominious death, 
together with that of his idolatrous 
queen; and who, when these wicked 
princes were no more, could dare also 
the rage of their successor on the 
throne, could await undaunted his 
successive captains, with their armed 
fifties ; abiding, in all cases, under the 
consciousness of the protecting power, 
and having, in this last instance, at his 
command the consuming fire of heaven. 

Witness, on the other hand, the con- 
duct of him whose field of labour was 
in the wilderness of Judah, and whose 
scene of danger was the court of Gali- 
lee; who was equally bold to warn 
the monarch of his guilt, and to re- 
prove the hypocrite for his insincerity ; 
who could sharply rebuke the multi- 
tude by whom he was surrounded, and 
to whose rage his safety was exposed, 
saying to them,—‘O generation of 
vipers, who hath warned you to flee 
from the wrath to come ?” who, in the 
exercise of his ministry, could rebuke 
the heartless publican, greedy of his 
gain, and the Roman soldier, eager for 
plunder and the wages of iniquity ; 
who could brave all the pride and 
prejudice of the haughty scribes and 
pharisees ; whose daring spirit led him, 
from preaching the doctrine of repent- 
ance in the wilderness, to attempt the 
reformation of a court where infidelity 
and licentiousness prevailed ; and who, 
having left the desert in his uncourtly 
dress, and with his still more uncourtly 
honesty, could betake himself to the 
palace of the Tetrarch, where, with a 
boldness and integrity to which Herod 
was but little accustomed, told the 
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monarch to his face that he was living 
in sin, and treasuring up to himself 
wrath against the day of wrath. 

Thus did John the Baptist resemble 
in many things the intrepid, self- 
denying, and zealous reformer of the 
church of Israel, and the undaunted 
reprover of the house of Ahab. In the 
temper of his mind, and in the habits 
of his life; in the coarseness of his 
apparel, and in the plainness of his 
living; in the holiness of his deport- 
ment, and in his zeal for the divine 
glory, was this harbinger of the New 
Testament eminently prefigured by the 
chiefest among the prophets of the Old. 
They both lived by times in the se- 
clusion of the desert, or stood undis- 
mayed in the presence of princes, the 
stern reprovers of the vices of the 
palace. 

There is but little recorded in scrip- 
ture concerning the success of the public 
ministry of these extraordinary men ; 
yet from that little we-are warranted 
in the conclusion that the success was 
great; and that herein also there was a 
remarkable similarity between them, 
and a fulfilment of the angelic an- 
nouncement, that John should come 
in the power of Elias. We have an 
instance of the power of Elijah’s mi- 
nistry over the minds of his country- 
men, in the day when he put to silence 
and to shame the priests of Baal, who 
had failed to kindle the fire of their 
sacrifice, whilst upon the flooded altar 
of the prophet the fire of heaven fell, 
and consumed the burnt-sacrifice, and 
the wood, and the stones, and the dust, 
and dried up the water that was in the 
trench ; for, when all the people saw 
this, they fell on their faces, and they 
said, ‘*‘ The Lord he is God ; the Lord 
he is God.” And when, immediately 
after this, Elijah commanded the peo- 
ple to slay the priests of Baal and of 
the groves, being eight hundred and 
fifty persons, they felt the impulse of 
the prophet’s zeal for the Lord of hosts, 
and speedily executed the fell com- 
mand upon the enemies of their church 
and nation, Nor can we doubt that 
the Baptist’s ministry was, in many 
instances, productive of the best con- 
sequences to the souls of many who, 
in the wilderness of Judea, heard him 
preach the doctrine of repentance. To 
the proud hearts of the Scribes and 
Phasisees he found but little access ; 


but by the poor, who had afterwards 
the gospel preached unto them, the 
lessons of amendment were more gra- 
ciously received; and many of those 
who afterwards attended the ministry 
of Jesus were first brought to the 
knowledge of the truth by the preach- 
ing of John. We know, at least, that 
every promise of the Lord is sure, and 
therefore we doubt riot but the power 
of the Baptist’s ministry was conspicu- 
ous in the fulfilment of the prophecy, 
that he should be filled with the Holy 
Ghost, and that many of the children 
of Israel should be turned to the Lord 
their God. We know, moreover, that 
so great was the multitude of those 
who either received the baptism which 
John administered, or gave credit to 
the doctrine which he taught, that his 
enemies, the pharisees, were afraid to 
deny the divine authority of his mis- 
sion, because all the people believed 
John to be a prophet. 

Thus have we endeavoured to draw 
the parallel between these two remark- 
able men, in regard to their personal 
and ministerial characters ; and herein 
have we seen the truth of the angelic 
prediction, that the latter should come 
an the spirit and power of the former. 
But although this view of the subject 
be true, oa although it sses the 
full weight of all that authority which 
any scriptural exposition can derive 
from the unanimous voice of the most 
judicious interpreters, stiil we are in- 
clined to think that the mere parallelism 
of their characters does not demonstrate 
the full meaning of the emphatic an- 
nouncement, that John should come 
in the spirit and power of Elias. 

We are led to this conclusion from 
the fact, that although the parallel is 
perfect so far as it goes, yet it is not 
complete ; for there was a species of 
power intermingling with the ministry 
of Elijah, which we seek for in vain 
in the ministry of the Baptist. We 
allude to the miracles which the Lord 
wrought, sometimes for the sustenance, 
and sometimes by the agency, of 
Elijah. 

When he hid himself among the 
rocks by the banks of the river 
Cherith, the wild ravens were com- 
manded to feed him ; when the 
waters of that stream failed, and 
he was compelled to leave his soli- 
tude, for the society of civilized life, 


























a miraculous blessing upon the scanty 


store of an impoverished widow sus- 


tained him in the time of need; when 
he journeyed to the rocks of Horeb, 
forty days and forty nights did he sub- 
sist by the nutriment of a single meal, 
brought him by an angel of the Lord ; 
and when the time was come that he 
should leave this world, he was borne 
hence in the chariot of heaven, which, 
in all the brightness of its celestial 
glory, and likea meteor of fire, shot 
speedily across the brief space of this 
terrestrial atmosphere, and was soon 
beyond the vision of the prophet’s 
faithful attendant. 

These were miracles which were 
wrought on behalf of Elijah ; but there 
were others also done at his word, and 
performed in answer to his prayer, dis- 
playing, in an especial manner, the 
power of his ministry. When the 
widow’s son of Zarephath lay dead, 
Elijah stretched himself upon the child, 
and, praying unto the Lord, restored 
him to life again; when he contended 
with the priests of Baal for the honour 
of his God, at the prayer of faith the 
fire of heaven descended and consumed 
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his sacrifice; when, after a drought of 
three whole years, the windows of 
heaven were opened, and Ahab, in his 
chariot, was hastening to reach Jezreel, 
ere the mountain torrents should ob- 
struct his journey, the aged prophet 
girded up the skirts of his garment, 
and, on foot, outran the rapid progress 
of the royal retinue ; and when the deep 
stream of the river Jordan lay between 
him and the place where the Lord had 
appointed him to meet the chariot of 
heaven, exercising the power of faith, 
and striking with his mantle the waters 
of the flood, they were divided, and he 
passed over in safety with his at- 
tendant. 

Such were the works of power which 
accompanied the ministry of Elijah; 
but when, from the enumeration. of 
these, we go forth into the wilderness 
of Judea to seek for their llel 
amidst the transactions of the Baptist, 
we are compelled to return with the 
answer of those Jews who, believing in 
Jesus, said,—‘‘ John did no miracle.; 
but all things that John spake of this 
man were true.” 

(To be continued.) 





TRANSLATIONS OF THE LATIN VERSE WRITTEN BY MARY QUEEN OF SCOTS. 


O Lorp my God I trust in Thee ; 
Beloved Jesus, set me free ; 
With fetters bound, in bitter anguish, 


Behold I kneel, I sigh, I languish ; 


Thee I adore, 
Thee I implore, 


Jesus, my God, deliver me. 


Or, 


O Lord my God, I hope in thee, 
Salvation to obtain ; 


Dear Jesus, now deliver me. 


In misery’s iron chain 


Kneeling, fainting, yet adoring, 
And bordering on the grave, 


I worship thee, imploring 


Thy powerful aid to save. 





* A Young Anglo-Caledonian.” 
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NO, Ill.—-THE REV. ANDREW BELL, D.D., L.L.D., ETC. 


Tue subject of this brief sketch will 
be long embalmed in the hearts and 
memories of those who can appreciate 
the religious and moral advantages 
arising to a country from a diffusive 
system of elementary instruction among 
the humbler classes of society. 
Andrew Bell, the founder of the 
Madras system of education, was born 
in 1753, at Saint Andrews, Fifeshire, 
and was indebted for his mental, moral 
and religious training to the schools 
and university of his native city. The 
early part of his life a portion of which 
he spent in America, was characterized 
by the exemplary manner in which he 
discharged every public and private 
duty. His character as a Christian and 
eminent talents as a scholar recom- 
mended him to the Honourable East 
India Company, who appointed him 
in 1789 to “ one of their chaplains. 
He proceeded, therefore, to the presi- 
dency of Madras, where, in addition to 
his duties as Chaplain of Fort George 
and Minister of St. Mary’s, he under- 
took gratuitously the superintendence 
of the Military Asylum for orphan 
boys, and was thus led by circum- 
stances to form and mature a system 
of elementary education which was de- 
stined to become the most epee 
engine in the instruction of the poor. 
For a period of seven years he was en- 
gaged in arranging and methodizing the 
improvements which experience gra- 


dually developed during his superin- 


tendence of the military asylum ;—nor 


were his labours unappreciated. No 
sooner was the government of Fort St. 
George acquainted with the happy re- 
sults of the Madras system, than it was 
immediately patronized’; and on Dr. 
Bell’s arrival in this country in 1797, 
the original report was published, and 
submitted to the highest authorities in 
church and state. The successful 
working of the system in practice con- 
firmed the high patronage which it 
had received, and recommended its 


adoption in every civilized nation in 
the world. The most gratifying testi- 


monials were transmitted to Dr. Bell 
in proof of the excellence of his plan, 
not only from the highest sources in 
this country, but also from several 


governments and learned bodies in - 


Europe, Asia, and America. Before, 
however, the system became generally 
known, there were not wanting eager 
imitators who wished exclusively to 
adopt the plan as theirown. Among 
this number, Mr. Lancaster obtained 
considerable success from his having 
been the first who reduced Dr. Bell’s 
theory to practice, on a very extended 
scale, in St. George’s Fields. The 
encouragement he received enabled 
him to travel over the kingdom deliver- 
ing lectures, and giving instructions for 
the formation of similar schools, con- 
ducted by the agency of the scholars 
themselves. Dr. Bell’s name was art- 
fully concealed, and all the merit of 
the invention engrossed by the imitator, 
till at length some liberal-minded per- 
sons asserted the cause of justice,which 
produced a fierce controversy, and 
rival institutions arose in consequence. 
Mr. Lancastér, availing himself of 
his popularity and patronage, opened 
a seminary in 1812 at Lower Tooting, 
and the advertisement issued exhibited 
a rare specimen of pompous profes- 
sions; but ina short time the project 
fell to the ground, and the effects of 
the manager, among which there were 
no less than three carriages, were sold 
for the benefit of his creditors, Mr. 
Lancaster’s claims to the discovery of 
the system were at length proved 
groundless, and the universal judg- 
ment of the country, established on the 
testimony of authentic documents, pro- 
nounced the merit of the invention to 
be solely and exclusively due to Dr, 
Bell. it must be confessed that the 
dispute was attended with no small 
share of acrimony on both sides; but 
it was thus that the public attention 
was roused: to the advantages of an 
extended system of instruction ; and 
from the nettle acrimony the labouring 
classes plucked for their children the 
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flower of safety. In Great Britain 
alone there have arisen upwards of 
10,000 schools, wherein there are edu- 
cated above 600,000 children, This 
alone speaks volumes in favour of the 
Madras system. 

Dr. Bell published several treatises 
explanatory of his views, one of the 
most comprehensive of which is “ Mu- 
tual Tuition, and Moral Discipline ; 
or, a Manual of Instructions for con- 
ducting Schools through the agency of 
the Scholars themselves, for the use of 
Schools and Families,” 7th edit. 1823. 
This work contains an introductory 
essay on the object and importance of 
the Madras system—well worthy the 
attentive perusal of those who have the 
direction of public institutions, or who 
are in any way engaged in the busi- 
ness of tuition, The principles on 
which the system is founded are clearly 
elucidated, and the general reader will 
be much interested by the historical 
sketch of its rise, progress and results. 
“ The Elements of Tuition,” ‘ The 
English School,” &c. &e., will ever 
occupy a distinguished place in our 
useful national literature. His letters 
to the late Sir John Sinclair on the 
Infant School Society of Edinburgh, 
the Scholastic Institutions of Scot- 
land, and on the advantages of her 
Parochial Schools, display how much 
he had at heart the moral and religious 
amelioration of his countrymen. 

From the labours of this illustrious in- 
dividual, the improvement in the mora- 
lity, civilization and piety of the lower 
classes during the present and future 
generations will have acquired its chief 
impulse, which his memory, and that 
of the blessings which, through his in- 
strumentality, have been so extensively 
diffused, will live in the grateful recol- 
lection of his country when other human 
institutions will have passed away. 

The large fortune which he acquired 
in India was neither expended in super- 
fluities, nor even in those ordinary ex- 
penses which the fashion of the day 
would sanction in an individual pos- 
sessed of this world’s wealth, but de- 
voted to the most honourable and pious 
purpose—the increase of religious and 
useful knowledge throughout the coun- 
try. He distributed no less a sum 
than 120,000/.:to various national in- 
stitutions and public charities, To his 
native city of St. Andrews he gave 


June, 1836. 
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10,000/., besides a sum of 50,000/. for 
the building and endowment of a new 
college; and indeed to this Christian 
philanthropist may be applied what is 
recorded of Atolus of Rheims— He 
exported his fortune before him into 
heaven—he is gone thither to enjoy it.” 

The Madras system has been patro- 
nized and adopted by all the dignitaries 
of the church of England, who con- 
ferred due honour on its founder. He 
was rewarded with the Mastership of 
Sherborn Hospital, Durham, bestowed 
on him by that munificent patron of 
learning and piety the late Bishop 
Barrington; and in 1819 he was col- 
lated to a Prebendal Stall in West- 
minster. The other honours conferred 
on him will be best understood from 
the following list:—D.D., L.L.D., 
F.A.S., F.R.S., Ed. 

Dr. Bell spent the evening of his 
pious and useful life in Cheltenham, 
where his benevolence and practice of 
every socia! and domestic virtue con- 
ciliated the affection and respect of 
every class of the community. He 
died, after a long and painful illness, 
borne with the patience and resignation 
of a Christian, on the 27th January, 
1832. The Committee of the National 
Society for the Education of the Poor 
passed the following resolution at their 
first meeting after his decease: Re- 
solved,—* That the Committee, having 
learned that it has pleased Almighty 
God to remove from this present life 
the Rev. Dr. Bell, the Superintendent 
of the Society’s Schools, deem it incum- 
bent upon them to pay a public mark 
of respect to the memory of a man 
who may justly be regarded as the 
founder of a system of education which, 
under the Divine blessing, has been 
productive of incalculable benefits to 
this church and nation ; and that, as it 
is understood that his remains are to 
be interred in Westminster Abbey, 
the secretary be directed to ascertain 
the day fixed for his interment, and 
communicate the same to the commit- 
tee, for the information of such mem- 
bers as may find it convenient to at- 
tend.” 

Hitherto there has been no monu- 
ment erected over the resting place of 
this benefactor of humanity; but what 
recks it where his body reposes and 
exhales into its original elements? The 
rest of the weary is equally still and 
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peaceful under the green sods of the 
valley as in the sculptured mausolea 
of kings; and the artist’s chisel may 
impart grace and symmetry to the 
statue, and trace with accuracy and 
elegance the lineaments which belonged 
to the living original—but we look in 
vain on the marble for the features and 
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lineaments of the mind. The best 
epitaph is the history of a life whose 
energies have been expended in the 
promotion of God’s glory, and in 
“doing good unto all men,”—the 
best monument, the regret of the wor- 
thy and the wise. 
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THE CHURCH OF SCOTLAND’S FOREIGN MISSIONS. 


Ir was one day asked of the Archbi- 
shop of Cambray, the celebrated Féné- 
lon, why, with sentiments and opinions 
essentially Protestant, and in many, 
if not all, respects opposed to the 
canons of the church of Rome, he did 
not unite himself with some portion of 
the Protestant church? The arch- 
bishop replied, that his only objection 
to the Protestant church was, that it 
was not a Missionary church. Were 
the archbishop alive, he would find 
the desideratum he longed for, in the 
Established Church of Scotland. This 
venerable church has now thrown her 
energies into the out-fields of mis- 
sionary labour ; and in these, her piety, 
her pure principles, and her powerful 
sons—powerful in talent, and in grace, 
and in the Scriptures—must reap de- 
sirable triumphs. The Church of 
Scotland is now emphatically a ‘¢ M1s- 
stonary Cuukcu,” and, under God, 
we are in no slight degree indebted to 
the scriptural and holy enthusiasm, 
splendid talents, and practical expe- 
rience of Dr. Duff. When the Pres- 
bytery of London heard of the position 
which their venerable superior, the 
General Assembly, had taken, and of 
the strong interest that began to be 
felt throughout the presbyteries and 
— of Scotland, in regard to 
oreign missionary labours, they felt it 
to be a matter of high importance that 
Dr. Duff should visit them, and state 
his case in their hearing. At their 
urgent request, the missionary visited 
the presbytery, and in the Scotch 
church, Swallow-street, advocated the 
claims of that portion of the vineyard 
entrusted to him, with a perspicuity 
and power that told alike on the hearts: 
and judgments of the most enlightened 


and the most Christian of the Scottish 
people in London. Associations were 
either formed or resuscitated in the 
churches of the presbytery, and an 
impetus imparted to their missionary 
labours which we pray the Spirit of 
God to strengthen and sanctify more 
and more. 

Dr. Brown, of Swallow-street, whose 
labours in this most holy cause have 
been most praiseworthy, suggested to 
his co-presbyters at the commencement 
of this present year the importance of 
securing the presence of Dr. Duff at 
our first anniversary meeting; and on 
receiving their cordial and unanimous 
approval, the rev. doctor prevailed on 
the missionary to pay us a visit. At 
the same time, the Church of England 
Missionary Society, partly to shew the 
good feeling of their church toward the 
sister church of Scotland, and partly 
to obtain the advocacy of one so 
devoted, so able, and so thoroughly 
conversant with the missionary opera- 
tions of India, requested Dr. Duff to 
second a resolution at their ee 
meeting. The speech of our Scottis 
missionary, On this.occasion, excited a 
very general interest, which told very 
strongly on the succeeding meeting of 
the London Presbytery Association. 
The speech of Dr. Duff on this occa- 
sion is so excellent, that before we in- 
troduce the meeting of the Subscribers 
to the London Board, we must give 
a portion of it from the report of the 
* Record.” 

The Rev. Dr. Durr, of the Church 
of Scotland India Mission, from Cal- 
cutta, seconded the motion: Though 


not a member of the church of En- 
gland, he was a member of a church 
which, like that, had been cemented 




















together by the blood of martyrs, and 
which, like that, acknowledged the 
God of Heaven to be King and Gover- 
nor among the nations, as well as the 
obligation of all kings and governors to 
advance his glory in the world. But 
though a minister of the established 
church of Scotland, he did not rise 
in his official capacity to second the 
motion which had just been so feelingly 
proposed by the Right Rev. Prelate, 
so much as in the capacity of a mem- 
ber of the holy catholic church which 
has been since the world began. Merg- 
ing, therefore, all the circumstantials 
of their common faith in the amplitude 
of Christian love, he would rejoice with 
them, not so much as members of the 
church of England, but as members 
of the holy catholic church too, over 
the repentance and return of lost sinners 
to their Father’s home ; he would re- 
joice with them on account of the 
pleasing and delightful success with 
which the God of heaven had crowned 
the labours of the agents of this great 
society. From the interesting report 
which had just been read in their 
hearing, they learned that, in the past 
year, fresh triumphs had been achieved 
in the cause of the Redeemer. And 
apart, altogether, from the holy delight 
with which they ought to be inspired 
with regard to the individuals who had 
returned unto God, did not they behold 
in such triumphs new multiplied proofs 
of the universal identity of the soul of 
man, and the universal adaptation of 
the gospel remedy to his lost condition, 
—that the religion of Christ was not 
designed for one nation or age, but 
that it was equally intended for all 
ages and all climes? If there were 
no record in creation but that report 
which contained those details of the 
triumphs of the cross in the north and 
in the south, in the east and in the 
west, they would thereby gather the 
grand truth, that the gospel in its 
transforming power was not to be bound 
by territorial limits, or shackled by 
human distinctions. From that report 
the gospel appeared to be a plant that 
was not affected by earthly changes. 
It seemed to be the same in the tem- 
perate as in the torrid zone, and the 
same in the torrid as in the frigid. It 
did not seem to be scorched by heats, 
or benumbed by colds; age did not 
diminish the freshness of its bloom; 
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soil did not affect its nature; climate 
did not mollify its peculiar properties. 
Among the frost-bound solitudes of 
North America; amid the burning 
sands of Africa ; amid the fertile plains 
of India, we find it still shooting up, 
the same plant of renown, the same 
vine of the Lord’s right hand planting, 
the same tree of life raised up from the 
beginning of time, whose leaves were 
for the healing of the nations, and un- 
der which all kindreds, and tribes, 
and tongues, and people, would one 
day rejoice, when privileged to take 
shelter under its all-covering shade, 
and draw refreshing nourishment from 
its perennial fruits, (Applause.) On 
the one hand, however, while they 
rejoiced in the triumphs of the gospel, 
and that so much had been done, on 
the other hand they had to mourn that 
so much yet remained to be done, 
While this report recorded the triumphs 
achieved in times past, it also recorded 
an increase of the wants of heathen 
lands ; yea, it opened this heart-rending 
view, that by far the greater part of the 
earth was now, even after 1800 years, 
lying under the dominion of sin, 
groaning under the yoke of a foul apos- 
tate, and sending up the cry of the 
blood of souls into the ear of the Lord 
God of Sabaoth, and sounding the 
precious accents into our ears, ‘* Come 
to the help of the Lord, to the help of 
the Lord against the mighty.” And 
this was a most affecting thought, that 
in searching for the most marvellous 
proofs of apostacy, the fall of man, we 
were not required to go to the outskirts 
of the terrestrial globe,—to the shores 
of New Zealand, or to the coast of 
Labrador,—but to visit the vast region 
of the East, which enwraps in its bo- 
som the cradle of the human race, of 
religion, of science, of the patriarchal 
faith, yea, of Christianity itself, and 
that there, by the report of this day, our 
eyes were drawn to one of the fairest 
regions, on which the sun, in his me- 
ridian strength, pours down the full 
tide of effulgent glory; a region over 
which were scattered more than a 
hundred millions—not of wild, roving 
barbarians, not of savage, blood-thirsty 
hordes, but, as far as the culture of 
human intellect and the arts of life 
were considered, a race of more than 
a hundred. millions of comparatively 
civilized fellow subjects—subjects of 
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the crown of Christian Protestant 
Britain. And what did our eyes there 
behold? The temple of Jehovah? No, 
but the loftiest temple of the prince of 
darkness—a black, and sullen, and 
stupendous pile, reared in the dark and 
fabled recesses of a past eternity, co- 
vering the whole land with its noxious 
shade, and rearing its blood-stained 
pinnacles above the clouds. And who 
is worshipped herein? Not the high 
and holy One that inhabiteth eternity, 
but, as they heard it from the lips of 
that Hindoo who appealed to them in 
the report, thirty-three millions of 
deities instead ; thus realizing one of 
Satan’s mightiest triumphs, who had 
succeeded in planting the vile delusion 
that the number of the worshipped 
tripled that of the worshippers. Who 
and whence were these? They were 
those directed to the clay, and the 
wood, and the stone; and they were 
told that the infatuated people ran- 
sacked heaven above, the earth beneath, 
and the waters under the earth, for 
vital forms in which to shape and 
fashion these lifeless divinities; and 
when all vital forms had been ex- 
hausted, they next tasked theiringenuity 
and racked their imagination in com- 
bining those into an endless variety of 
unnatural compounds, to which, with- 
out any hyperbole, the description of 
our great English poet might be 
applied :— 

** All monstrous, all prodigious things, 
Abominable, unutterable, and worse 

Than fables yet have feigned, or fear conceived, 
Gorgons and hydras, and chimeras dire.’* 

O what an appalling spectacle ! every- 
where to witness millions of beings 
endowed with immortal spirits, like 
ourselves, rending the air with the 
deafening shout, ‘* Behold, these be 
thy gods, Hindostan!” (Lear, hear.) 
As a Christian audience, knowing the 
nature and magnitude of man’s guilt, 
they would naturally look out for some 
all-sufficient atonement; but there, 
instead of being directed to the efficacy 
of that sacrifice which was once offered 
on Calvary, and the sole foundation of 
a sinner’s hope, men were still directed 
to the blood of bulls and of goats, and 
a thousand varied tortures that shocked 
and harrowed the feelings of humanity, 
and they were told that these were the 
propitiation for sin which relented and 
appeased the bloody demons of Hin- 


dooism. As a Christian audience, 
knowing the vileness and pollution of 
sin, they would naturally look for some 
purifying fountain to wash away its 
Stains: but in that land, instead of 
being directed to the all-cleansing 
fountain which had been unsealed by 
the blood of the blessed Immanuel, 
they were directed to the troubled 
waters of a turbid earthly stream, and 
were told that these were the waters 
that purified the soul, and transported 
it to the regions of immortality. Asa 
Christian audience, knowing the visions 
of unmingled future bliss which cheer 
the faithful in their pilgrimage Zion- 
ward, they would naturally look to the 
ae mg of those blinded idolators 

eyond the grave; but, instead of 
being directed to the joys and pleasures 
which are at God’s right hand for 
evermore, one was pointing to a series 
of millions of painfal future births in 
brutal forms,—another to temporary 
abodes in a region of unbounded sen- 
sual delights,—and a third, and the 
most perfect of all, a literal absorption 
in the deity, amounting to the loss of 
individuality or personal identity ;— 
that is, in very truth, to a total loss of 
self-consciousness; so that the very 
highest reward which that gloomy 
system offered to its degraded votaries 
was neither more nor less than the last 
expedient to the sceptic and the scoffer, 
the horrible annihilation of the atheist ! 
(Applause.) But after taking the 
round of Hindooism, and surveying it 
in all its forms, and in every part, we 
find it still spreading above and beyond 
us, like a dark and boundless uni- 
verse :— 


“ Where all life dies, Death lives.” 


Were they not prepared to exclaim, 
better far escape from the darkness and 
the gloom which the great enemy of 
God and man had strewn over the 
broad and shining atmosphere of truth 
in that benighted land; better at once 
to follow the Greek and Roman poets 
in their gorgeous fictions, and dwell 
with them in imagination in the bow- 
ers of the fortunate islands, or luxuriate 
amid the loveliness of the gardens of 
the Hesperides; better live and feast 
on the acknowledged musings of fancy, 
and sink into the grave amid the dreams 
of poetry, than pretend to live and 
feast, like these poor idolators, on cor- 
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ruptions ef Divine truth, and mock re- 
presentations of the designs of Heaven, 
and then sink into the grave, deluded, 
desolate; and forlorn! And would 
they not be now prepared to return a 
quicker and sympathetic response to 
his petition when he called on them, 
with greater zeal than ever, to rally 
round this and every other society 
which had for its object, through the 
Divine blessing, to bring down so 
hideous and gigantic a pillar of super- 
stition and idolatry, and rear the tem- 
dleof Jehovah on its ruin? (Applause.) 

he report, as already stated, directed 
them not only to the triumphs of the 
gospel, but to the fearful wants of the 
world. That was not the time or 
place to enter into details respecting 
the nature of the remedy ; to enter into 
details of missionary operation, of 
which so much might be said, not only 
of the operations of this society, but of 
others in the vast regions of the East. 
If it were asked what was the prime 
instrument in regenerating a fallen 
world, most assuredly the answer must 
be, the ever-blessed Gospel, preached, 
proclaimed, or taught by the living 
voice, and brought home to the heart, 
and sealed by the agency of the Spirit 
of God. In this all Christians were 
agreed; there was no difference of 
opinion here. But the report had 
spoken of schools, and their educa- 
tionary institutions; and here pious 
minds sometimes demurred. ‘There 
were minds that seemed as if they were 
wrapt up in points; moved circularly 
on pivots, cherishing only their own 
one little idea, and opening it out 
into their own favourite theory ; and 
anything beyond or above it must be 
anti-scriptural, and therefore heretical. 
He would not venture on the details, 
but merely, in vindication of the so- 
ciety’s proceedings, as well as of others, 
he would ask them, whether or not 
Christian institutions of different grades 
were of any avail in our own land ? 
If so, why not in heathen lands? 
When schools and other institutions 
were named, some unthinking minds 
were apt to be forthwith haunted with 
the dreams of intellectual visionaries 
respecting the diffusion of mere secular 
knowledge and education, apart from 
religion ; aye, and if there were insti- 
tutions for disseminating mere useful 
knowledge, apart from religion, no 
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missionary society had ever anything 
to do with them, and God forbid they 
ever should. (Hear, hear.) What had 
been the result of such attempts? He 
declared, in the face of a perverse and 
scoffing generation, that, unless past 
experience was a lying chronicler, and 

t history a fable, such institutions 
nad pteted; and must ever prove, to 
be schools of dissatisfaction, and agi- 
tation, and turbulence—nurseries of 
infidelity and atheism. (Applause.) 
With these, therefore, he would have 
nothing to do. What he would de- 
clare is, that as in Christian lands, so 
in heathen lands, they musthave Chris- 
tian institutions for specific Christian 
objects. If, for instance, they wanted 
to rear Christian teachers and preachers 
at home, so they must abroad. There 
were not 100 effective European mis- 
sionaries at this moment engaged in the 
direct work of preaching to 130 mil- 
lions of idolators in India; but 50,000 
or 60,000 were wanted for the great 
work. Would they supply them from 
home? Why, unless by some catas- 
trophe they were compelled to flee in 
thousands from the land of their nati- 
vity, as the Jews did from the city of 
their fathers, or like seamen from a 
sinking ship, they could not expect so 
largeasupply. But there was another 
and a practicable expedient. Might 
they not raise up native labourers to 
cultivate the wide field ? (Hear.) That 
was one grand and specific design of 
rightly-conducted schools and colleges 
in India. To this design what real 
churchman could possibly object? If 
there were any who did object, he 
would say, let them begin at home. 
Let them go forth with the ‘destroying 
scythe to prove the sincerity of their 
principles, and mow down their Chris- 
tian schools of every grade; let them 
toss their Cambridge and Oxford into 
the depths of the sea, and then, turning 
round and smiling at the wreck and 
havoc they have made, declare that 
we act inconsistently in desiring to 
erect Christian schools and institutions 
on the Ganges as well as on the banks 
of the Cam or the Thames. (Applause.) 
Besides these general reasons, which 
applied equally to all missions, there 
were peculiarities in the case of India 
which demanded peculiar appliances. 
In India they had not so much to do 
with mere vacuity of mind as some of 
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their friends and fellow labourers had 
in the outskirts of the globe; rather, in 
India, they had to deal with plenitude 
of mind. It was because that in India 
there had been accumulating, for three 
thousand years, theories and systems 
of literature and science of every kind, 
as well as theology, all intermingled 
together, and the most of them claim- 
ing Divine authority ; it was because 
they had to deal with a people who 
believed in the sufficiency sal infalli- 
bility of those systems which, if they 
were measurable quantities, might be 
said to be raised pile above pile until 
in length the aggregate equalled the 
lofty mountains ; it was because these 
were thrown across the minds of the 
peopie, like so many impervious bar- 
riers between the intellect, and ‘heart, 
and conscience within, and the external 
media for conveying eternal truth. If, 
then, we were furnished, through the 
good providence of God, with a correct 
knowledge of those sciences which un- 
fold the wonders of the works of God, 
would it be wise in us to refuse to 
make that knowledge subservient in 
clearing away the rubbish of enormous 
systems of false philosophy which 
preoccupied men’s minds, and steeled 
them against a candid hearing of the 
truth, and threw at every step almost 
impassible obstacles in the way of 
introducing the infinitely more valu- 
able knowledge of Jesus Christ, and 
him crucified? (Hear.) Again, in 
India, it was not in their power now 
to remove the double necessity that 
was imposed upon them to support, 
not only Christian schools of an 
elementary character, but, also, insti- 
tutions of a higher order. Formerly, 
the government of India, from what 
motives it was not for him to say, 
established colleges which were the 
depositaries of the antiquated stores of 
knowledge, wrapped up in Sanscrit, 
and astronomy, and Arabic and false 
systems of geography, and history, 
and theology. They salaried their 
professors of idolatry and superstition ; 
they granted stipendiary allowances to 
students of idolatry and superstition. 
But that policy was now at end; a 
better day had dawned. The decree 
had gone forth, that henceforward the 
pure fountain of English literature and 
science should be opened, at the ex- 
pense, and under the patronage, of 


government, to the national mind of 
India. Well, then, as light cannot 
co-exist with darkness, so surely must 
the false systems of Hindooism vanish 
before the blazing torch of modern sci- 
ence. Already had the floodgates of 
knowledge been thrown open, and who 
would now dare to shut them up? 
Already had the means of information 
begun to pour in upon the thirsty land, 
and who would now venture to arrest 
their progress? As well might they 
exclaim with the poet— 

“* Shall burning Etna, if a sage requires, 
Forget her thunders and recal her fires?’’ 
But here was the appalling considera- 
tion :—All trained up under this system, 
when tossed by the power of superior 
knowledge out of the errors of Hin- 
dooism, and having no better system of 
religion substituted instead, would in- 
evitably become infidels—quick, ver- 
satile, learned infidels. And _ these 
would pounce on our simple-hearted, 
sincere, but ignorant and _ illiterate 
Christians, like so many harpies on 
their prey. What then was to be done? 
Why, what else could be done, but go 
forth, and by combining in holy al- 
liance our own literature and science 
with our true religion, endeavour, 
through God’s blessing, to raise up a 
race of men who would be able and 
willing to enter the territory of the 
enemy, grapple with him on his own 
ground, hurl back upon him his own 
weapons, and, driving him out of his 
own fastnesses, rear the citadels of 
grace over the ruins. (Applause.) In 
this way, instead of keeping down the 
preaching of the gospel, we might se- 
cure, through the blessing of God’s 
Spirit, a superior race of preachers, 
who might diffuse a knowledge of it 
throughout the land, with a power 
which, accompanied by God’s grace, 
would prove mighty .in pulling down 
the strongholds of Satan. (Hear, hear.) 
There was also a striking historical 
Seevor ere in the present position of 
ndia, to which he would next advert. 
He would illustrate this by reference 
to an analogous case. What was the 
history of the world between the flood 
and the coming of Christ? Was it 
not a history of the down-putting and 
upsetting of kingdoms ; until at length 
a power arose, great, and mighty, and 
exceeding strong, which ground into 
atoms the kingdoms of the earth? And 
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then the Roman emperor was enabled 
to proclaim universal peace, and in 
token thereof shut the gates of the 
temple of Janus, the emblem of war. 
“ Then,” said the biblical critics and 
ecclesiastical historians, “‘ Then was 
the fulness of time;” and then the 
hosts of heaven, commissioned on the 
joyous errand, announced the advent 
of the incarnate Deity. What, in like 
manner, he would ask, had been the 
history of India for the last three 
thousand years? What but a history 
of the upsetting, down-putting of king- 
doms? At one time, divided into a 
thousand petty states, scowling defiance 
at each other. Here the parricide, 
basely usurping the father’s throne; 
and there the fratricide, wresting the 
lawful crown from his brothers. At 
another time, combined into groups of 
confederacies, cemented by the bond 
of indomitable hate, and leaving the 
retaliation of fell revenge as a legacy to 
their children’s children. At length, 
about eight hundred years ago, our 
eyes are turned away from the interior 
to the far distant north. There the 
horizon is seen thickening with lurid 
clouds, that roll their dense masses 
along the troubled atmosphere. At 
last the tempest bursts ; one barbarian 
conqueror issues forth after another ; 
and at length the greatest and the 
mightiest of them all, from the hyper- 
borean regions of Tartary, from the 
gorges of the Indian Caucasus, des- 
cends upon the plains of poor unhappy 
India, proclaiming himself the scourge 
of God, and the terror of men. His 
path is like the red lightning’s course ; 
and speedily he blasts the flower of 
India’s chivalry, and smites into the 
dust her lordly confederacies: her 
villages, and cities, and temples, and 
palaces, lie smoking in their ruins; 
through fields of carnage, and rivers 
of blood, he hastens to grasp the sceptre 
of a universal but transient dominion. 
All India is made profusely to bleed 
from end to end; and ere her old 
wounds are healed, all India is made 
to bleed afresh. In swift and destruc- 
tive succession, new imperial dynasties 
ever and anon spring up out of the 
blood and ashes of the old. (Applause.) 
Such was the melancholy epitome of 
India’s tragic history for nearly 3,000 
years. Ah! how different the scene 
now. About 200 years ago, a band 


of needy adventurers issue forth from 
this our native land,—from this, one of 
the remotest islets of the ocean; and 
they sit down in peaceful settlements 
on India’s fertile shores. By a strange 
and mysterious dispensation of Provi- 
dence, these merchant-subjects were 
destined to become sovereign princes. 
In opposition to their own expressed _ 
wishes—in direct contravention of the 
imperative mandates of the British Par- 
liament, district'was added to distriet, 
and province to province, and kingdom 
to kingdom, till at length all India lay 
prostrate at the feet of Britain. And 
now, for the first time during the last 
thirty centuries, universal peace does 
reign in India ; and if there were a 
thousand temples of Janus there, the 
thousand temples might now be shut. 
O, then, who could resist the inference 
which analogy supplied? Were the 
Roman legions commissioned by an 
overruling Providence to break down 
the barriers of inter-communion be- 
tween the states, and nations, and king- 
doms of the world, to prepare the way 
for the ambassadors of the cross to an- 
nounce the advent of the Prince of 
Peace? And had not the British le- 
gions been commissioned in our day 
by the same overruling Providence to 
break down the barriers of intercom- 
munion between the tribes, and states, 
and principalities of Hindostan? Had 
they not levelled mountains and filled 
up valleys to prepare a highway for 
the heralds of salvation to proclaim 
the message that ought ever to fall 
upon the sinner’s ear more énchanting 
far than the softest, sweetest strains of 
earthly melody? Would they then 
shut their eyes, and steel their hearts 
against an opportunity so favourable 
for extending the boundaries of the 
Redeemer’s kingdom? Say not that 
ye have not the means. The wealthy 
have the means in abundance and to 
spare, if they had only the large 
Christian heart to communicate. The 
poorest have something; even the 
widow has her mite, and if she has not, 
she has her closet; and thence, in com- 
munion with all the saints on earth, 
may thousands of prayers be made to 
ascend into the ears of the Lord God 
of Sabaoth, more grateful and more 
acceptable far than the incense of a 
thousand sacrifices offered upon a thou- 
sand hills. Would they, then, neglect 
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the golden opportunity of extending 
the principles of the cross in India 1— 
India ! which is linked to so many of 
us by being the temporary home or the 
perpetual grave of beloved friends. 
India! which is linked to all of us na- 
tionally, by being the brightest diamond 
in the British crown! (Applause.) 
Oh, if ye neglect such a golden oppor- 
tunity of advancing the cause of the 
divine Redeemer, how shall ye be able 
to stand before the bar of heaven, and 
plead guiltless of the blood of the pe- 
rishing millions that now lie conquered, 
prostrate, weeping, at your feet? 
Surely, methinks that this awful re- 
sponsibility ought to paralyze into 
meekness many of the best laid projects 
of life, and crush many of its busiest 
occupants under the weight of an op- 
pressive burden. Methinks it ought to 
introduce the pall and the shroud into 
the gayest of your noisy revelries, and, 
like the hand-writing on the wall of 
the palace of Babylon, suddenly freeze 
the flowing current of your festive 
excitements. Methinks it should fol- 
low you as an ever-present tormentor 
into the solitary chamber, and render 
restless and feverish the repose of night, 
and paint its fleeting visions with images 
of terror more alarming than the fabled 
ghosts of the murdered! Oh! if it do 
not, rest assured it is not for want of a 
cause more than adequate. (Applause.) 
But why should he appeal to duty and 
responsibility alone? Why not to the 
exquisite joy experienced by those who 
knew and valued the privilege of being 
fellow-workers with the great God him- 
self, in advancing that cause for which 
the world was originally created, and 
for the development of which the world 
is still preserved in being? He ap- 
pealed to all present, who basked in the 
sunshine of the Redeemer’s love, whe- 
ther the enjoyment felt in promoting the 
great cause for which he died in ago- 
nies on the cross, that he might see of 
the travail of his soul and be satisfied, 
was not ineffable? Oh! it was an en- 
joyment which those who had once 
tasted of it would not exchange for all 
the treasures of the Indian mines ; for 
all the laurels of civic successes ; for 
all the glittering splendor of coronets. 
It was a joy rich as heaven, pure as the 
Godhead, lasting as eternity; and in 
the midst of troublous times, when the 
shaking of the nations, and the heaving 
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of the earthquake that may ere long 
rend asunder the mightiest empires has 
commenced, what stay, what refuge, 
what hiding-place can be found like 
the faith and hope which are the strong- 
hold of the righteous? Those whose 
faith has been firmly placed on the 


rock of Jehovah’s promises, can look * 


across the surges of the tempestuous 
ocean to the bright regions that lie be- 
yond. Yea, should still greater dan- 
gers rise, and greater terrors frown, and 
days of greater darkness fall upon them, 
oh, is there not enough to cheer and 
exhilarate their spirits in the believing 
contemplation of the latter-day glory ? 
Think of the earth, as it now is, rent 
with noise and burdened with a curse : 
think of the same earth, in the radiance 
of prophetic vision, converted into glad- 


Some bowers, the abodes of peace and 


righteousness. View the empire of 
Satan, at present fast bound by the 
iron chains of malignant demons that 
feed and riot on the groans and perdi- 
tion of immortal spirits. Behold, from 
the same dark empire, in the realization 
of prophetic imagery, the new-clad 
myriads rise, chaunting the chorus of a 
renovated creation—the jubilee of a 
once-groaning but now emancipated 
universe. Over the slaughter of un- 
daunted heroes, and the smoking ruins 
of some citadel that long held out as 
the last asylum ofa country’s indepen- 
dence, poets have sung of freedom’s 
shriek. Over the fall and ruin of 
immortal spirits, and a world disman- 
tled by the fall, we might covet the 
tongue of an angel to tell of creation’s 
shriek. But surely with an ecstasy of 
fervour might we long for the voice of 
an archangel to celebrate creation’s 
shout over a world of lost sinners— 
saved — restored, through grace, to 
light and liberty. Oh that the blessed 
era were greatly hastened !_ Oh that the 
vision of that mitred minstrel, who 
erewhile sung so sweetly of ‘ Green- 
land’s icy mountains and India’s coral 
strand,” were speedily realized !—that 
glorious vision wherein, rapt into future 
times, he beheld the stream of gospel 
blessings rise, and gush, and roll on- 
wards, till it embraced every land and 
circled every shore ;—aye, till, “‘ likea 
sea of glory, it spread from pole to 
pole.” Even so, Lord Jesus, come 
quickly; even so. Amen. (Great ap- 
plause.) 
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We wish we could furnish as much 
of the speech which Dr. Duff delivered 
on the evening of Tuesday, but the 
“© Record,” invaluable for its faithful 
and admirable reports, was not able to 
afford equal space. We do not regret 
the omission so much, as we perceived 
that the substance of it is in the printed 
speech delivered before the General 
Assembly of 1835, and in the address 
which he made in the Scotch church, 
Swallow-street, the preceding year. 





THE FOREIGN MISSIONS OF THE 
CHURCH OF SCOTLAND, 


A public meeting of the friends and 
supporters of Scottish Missions to 
India was called on Tuesday evening 
last, for the purpose of laying before 


the public the plans and operations of 


the Society,—of making the spiritual 
necessities of the native Hindoo popu- 
lation more fully known,—and of call- 
ing upon Christians of various com- 
taunions for patronage and assistance. 
The meeting had been announced to 
be held in the lower hall, but the 
interest excited was so great, that an 
adjournment te the great hall was 
carried into efiect, and three-fourths of 
that hall were very soon occupied. A 
number of ministers and lay members 
of various Christian denominations 
were on the platform, among whom 
we noticed the Very Rev. the Dean 
of Ardagh; A. Pringle, Esq., M.P.; 
J. Dunlop, Esq., M.P,; A. John- 
stone, Esq., M.P.; Alderman Sir P. 
Laurie, Alderman Pirie, the Hon. and 
Rev. B. W. Noel, the Rev. Dr. Bunt- 
ing, the Rev. W. Wait, the Rev. E. 
Tottenham, the Rev. Dr. Crombie, 
the Rev. J. Cumming, &c. &c. 

The Rev. Dr. Cromsre offered 
prayer for the Divine blessing. 

The Marquis of BreapaLBaNne, on 
being called to the chair, very briefly 
stated the object for which the meeting 
was convened. 

The Rev. Dr. Brown then read a 
statement which had been drawn up 
by the London Corresponding Society 
in connexion with the General Assem- 
bly of the church of Scotland. The 
statement consisted of. a general plan 
of the Society’s Missions, and more 
especially those in India. Though 
many of the operations of the mis- 
sionaries had been of a preparatory 
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kind, such as education, &c., still 
signal instances of success were not 
wanting to cheer them on to renewed 
exertions. The original central insti- 
tution at Calcutta was in a flourishing 
condition. The attendance of native 
pupils at the schools exceeded 500, 
and might be greatly increased, if the 
funds of the Society admitted of the 
erection of proper buildings, &e. The 
preaching of the Gospel, and the trans- 
lation and distribution of the Scriptures 
and suitable tracts, were connected 
with it, and instances of sound con- 
version were not wanting. At Bombay, 
also, the Society was carrying on its 
operations.. Urgent applications had 
been made to establish an Institution 
at Madras similar to that at Calcutta ; 
and it was intended to introduce such 
an establishment as soon as suitable 
means could be obtained. Dr. Duff 
had been compelled to return to Eng- 
land, inconsequence of impaired health; 
but he had thus been enabled to appeal 
powerfully and successfully to British 
Christians on behalf of the important 
missions of the Society. The London 
Committee began its operations about 
two years ago, since which period, 
about 700/. had been remitted to the 
parent institution. 

The Rev. J. Macvonatp, of the 
Scots church, Islington, moved the 
following resolution, on the chief points 
of which he briefly commented :— 
‘¢ That this meeting, contemplating the 
spiritual condition of the heathen, the 
divine constitution of the church, and 
the last great command of the Lord 
Jesus to preach ‘the Gospel to every 
nation and creature,’ do acknowledge 
the obligations of the church of Christ, 
as the Evangelist of the world, to be 
solemn and supreme.” 

A. Prince, Esq., M.P., seconded 
the resolution. Few events, he said, 
were more remarkable than the acqui- 
sition by Britain of her Indian empire. 
It had doubtless been permitted by 
Providence, to the end that Christianity 
might be there introduced ; and it be- 
came British Christians seriously to 
inquire whether, in the event of that 
vast territory being taken from Britain, 
any traces of its having been possessed 
by Christians would be left behind. 
—Budhism and Mahometanism had 
everywhere left trophies and monu- 
ments of their existence and prevalence: 
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would Christian temples and Christian 
worshippers shew that Christians had 
not been residents in India in vain ? 
The Rev. Dr. Durr, the church of 
Scotland’s senior missionary, was most 
cordially greeted by the audience. He 
entered on a lengthened detail of the 
various revolting superstitions of the 
Hindoos, of the amazing extent to 
which these superstitions were prac- 
tised, and of the cruel and demoraliz- 
ing influence which they exerted over 
the minds of those who held them. 
He then adverted to the numerous 
difficulties which .those had to en- 
counter who should attempt to under- 
mine or destroy those superstitions. 
The supporters and defenders of Hin- 
dooism pleaded its great antiquity, 
and its divine authority. On the latter 
ground, especially, they defended their 
belief in all its absurdities, their prac- 
tice of its most painful and agonizing 
rites and penances. A most ingenious, 
though false, system of philosophy, 
also, was called in to their aid ; and 
many of them, being men of towering 
intellect, would meet every argument, 
and present to all the doctrines, pre- 
dictions and miracles connected with 
Christianity, something far moye won- 
derful in their own system. They 
treated with contempt the discoveries 
of modern philosophy, great as was the 
demonstration with which that philo- 
sophy was commended to the minds 
of Europeans. Yet, the case of the 
Hindoos must not be regarded as hope- 
less. As at the period of the Refor- 
mation, not only was the Word of 
God perverted, but the system of phi- 
loso b was perverted also: and while 
Luther came forward with the true 
religion, Bacon came foward with the 
true philosophy: so in India, simul- 
taneously with the trumpet-blast of a 
true Gospel, there must be the trum- 
pet-blast of a sound philosophy. Thus 
the citadel might be undermined to its 
fall, and the Brahmins might be roused 
and crushed by its descending ruins. 
Having dwelt on those points, Dr. 
Duff next proceeded to inquire who 
were the suitable agents to carry for- 
ward such designs. He did not care 
who they were, so they were but duly 
qualified: they might possess the 
ruddy countenances of Britons, or the 
sable hue of Africans; only let their 
minds be richly stored with knowledge, 
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and their hearts replenished by the 
grace of God, and they might go and 
sound the Gospel through the length 
and breadth of the land. But, after 
all, it was not to natives of a foreign 
land that they must look for the most 
successful missionaries. The difficul- 
ties of acquiring a facility of speaking 
in another tongue were extremely great ; 
and it was to natives, to natives in- 
structed for the work from their earliest 
youth, that they must look for the men, 
who, like the first preachers of the 
Gospel, would be lend with apos- 
tolical gifts. Dr. Duff laid very con- 
siderable stress on the importance of 
having instruments thus prepared, and 
said, that his views were strengthened 
and confirmed by all his own experi- 
ence, and by the conversations he had 
held with some of the most experienced 
missionaries of other denominations. 
He rejoiced to find that the due pre- 
paration of missionaries was more and 
more impressed on the minds of the 
societies who sent them out, and that 
the Episcopalian, the Independent, the 
Baptist, and now at length the Wes- 
leyan Methodists, had all their theo- 
logical institutions for that purpose. 
As to the charge which some preferred 
of aiming to civilize men first, and 
evangelize them afterwards, that was 
a slander which he utterly detested ; the 
object of giving education was to raise 
up a race of soundly-instructed men 
to go forth and proclaim the Gospel to 
their fellows. It was for that end that 
the General Assembly of the church 
of Scotland had founded the central 
seminary at Calcutta. The difficulties 
in the way had been great, arising 
partly from the strong prejudices of the 
parents ; but those difficulties had, in 
many instances, been overcome, and 
there were not wanting encouraging 
instances of success. The reverend 
speaker then referred to the seminary 
which had formerly been established 
by the Hon. East India Company, 
from which all reference to the Chris- 
tian religion was excluded. The result 
had been to shake the youth out of 
their faith in Hindooism, but to leave 
them the prey of a most disgusting 
and lawless infidelity. Many of the 
parents were shocked, and brought 
their children to the Society’s school, 
saying, that though they did not wish 
their children to become Christians, 
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yet, they had better become Chris- 
tians than have no religion at all. Not 
fewer than 500 children of native Hin- 
doos were at present in the institution ; 
and many of them, in consequence of 
becoming acquainted with sound phi- 
losophy—with true chronology, geo- 
graphy, and astronomy, had their faith 
in the absurd and irrational systems of 
Hindooism shaken, and were gradually 
preparing to receive Christianity. In 
some instances real conversion had 
followed. Dr. Duff then gave a very 
interesting account of a converted na- 
tive, who was most decidedly pious, 
and who was employing himself as a 
missionary among his fellow-country- 
men with considerable effect. It might 
appear strange that appeals should be 
made to British Christians in behalf of 
a people who were said to be so im- 
mensely rich ; but it must be considered 
that those who were but just beginning 
to see the truth could not be expected 
to communicate very liberally to the 
support of a system which had not yet 
exerted its influence over them. And, 
as to appeals to the British residents 
in India, it must be known that, though 
the population of India amounted to 
about 130 millions, the number of 
British residents, including the army, 
did not exceed 40,000. Dr. Duff 
then concluded by a powerful appeal 
to British Christians in behalf of a 
country to which they owed so much. 

[ We regret most sincerely that our 
limits will not allow of our giving 
more than this meagre outline of a 
speech which held a large audience in 
close attention and admiration for at 
least two hours. But having already, 
in our number of the 9th inst., given 
a very full report of Dr. Duff's address 
on a similar subject, and having withal 
a number of other large and interesting 
meetings to report, we trust we shall 
not be blamed for the brevity of our 
present report. | 

J. Dux op, Esq., was called to the 
chair, the Marquis of Breadalbane 
being obliged to leave the meeting. 

The Hon. and Rev. B. W. Noer 
urged upon the assembly the great 
importance of diffusing sound Scerip- 
tural knowledge throughout the vast 
territory of India. If they would truly 
benefit the natives; if they would 
bring them to love the British, and to 
confide themselves cordially to their 
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government, they must aim to make 
them Christians. There was every 
encouragement to persevere in preach~- 
ing the plain and simple truths of the 
Gospel in India; and if the youthful 
mind could but be duly impressed, 
results the most pleasing would un- 
doubtedly follow. 

The Rev. Dr. Buntrinc, President 
of the Wesleyan Theological Institution, 
in further urging the claims of India 
upon British Christians, rejoiced most 
cordially in the establishment of mis- 
sions by the General Assembly of the 
church of Scotland. He hailed it as 
a pledge of what was likely to be 
effected by the wisdom, the piety, the 
courage, and the zeal of that venerable 
assembly. They had that night lis- 
tened to eloquence of no ordinary cha- 
racter, but they must not forget that 
such meetings would be useful in pe 
portion only as the eloquence of the 
speaker was followed by the liberality 
of the audience. 

The Rev. J. Cummine turned to 
Dr. Duff, and in his own name, and 
in the name he was sure of thousands, 
expressed his best wishes for the health 
and prosperity of Dr. Duff, and for the 
more abundant success of the impor- 
tant labours in which he would have 
to engage on hisreturn to the continent 
of India. 

T. Batrour, Esq., M.P., proposed 
a resolution of thanks to the Marquis 
of Breadalbane, and to John, Dunlop, 
Esq., M.P., who had presided on that 
occasion, 

The Rev. Dr. Brown seconded 
the resolution, and a subscription was 
entered into in behalf of the missions. 





Hipernian Socitety.—This excel- 
lent Society held its meeting in Exeter 
Hall, on Saturday, May 7th, and was 
numerously and respectably attended. 
In the absence of the Marquis of Chol- 
mondeley, Lord Teignmouth was re- 
quested to take the chair, We cannot 
give even an epitome of all the speeches 
—but the following extract from the 
speech of a clergyman of the Scottish 
establishment, taken from the “ Re- 
cord,” we venture to give. 

The Rev. J. Cummrine said, there 
were certainly many delightful features 
in the report, which ought to elicit 
thankfulness, and to inspire the meet- 
ing with the highest sate for the 
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future ; but, he confessed, there were 
some statements made which were cal- 
culated to awaken feelings of sorrow 
and regret in the minds of every Chris- 
tian. It was stated, that upwards of 
100 schoolmasters had been withdrawn, 
and that a part of the best and most 
effective instrumentality of the society 
had been obliged to languish, because 
it was not supported adequately by 
the contributions, countenance, and co- 
operation of those to whom the Lord 
had given in abundance, and were 
thereby more especially called to come 


forward. Schools were peculiarly the 
nursery and ante-chamber of the 
church. The schoolmaster was a 


pioneer to the Christian minister. If 
they allowed this peculiar means to be 
withdrawn, they would weaken the 
hands and discourage the hearts of 
Christian pastors. They had nobly 
come forward to the aid of the clergy 
of Ireland in their season of distress ; 
and he had no real sympathy for the 
Christian minister who did not stand 
forward and give to those who were 
placed on the outposts of the country, 
and fighting their battles, the support 
which was required. While contri- 
buting to the clergy of Ireland, they 
ought not to forget the hewers of wood 
and drawers of water who were aiding 
them. He called on them to afford 
that assistance to these Christian 
teachers which would perpetuate their 
humble but efficacious labours. They 
had heard that Christian schools— 
the parish schools of Scotland—in 
which the Bible, the whole Bible, and 
nothing but the religion of the Bible, 
was taught, had been greatly blessed 
indeed. ‘This testimony had been 
given by one who belonged to the dis- 
senting communion ; he (Mr. C.) 
could confirm it; so that they had the 
evidence of both churchman and dis- 
senter. Scotland was signalized more 
than any country in Christendom by 
the moral glory which rested upon its 
people. But the instrumentality of 
such schools was evinced still more 
powerfully in the effects produced by 
their establishment upon the barbarism 
of the Highlands, where the war sound 
of the pibroch had been exchanged 
for the melody of the songs of 
Zion; and whence the hostile clans 
which came down to ravage and de- 
stroy, now went forth to bless the 
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north of Ireland, and the colonies of 
America. He would mention another 
striking instance of the good .that 
Christian schools were calculated to 
achieve. Dr. Duff, a devoted and 
able man, and of whom it was enough 
to mention the name, began the very 
same plan in India, instituting schools 
for the teaching of the most distin- 
guished of the inhabitants; and the 
result had been, that many of the 
highest rank and distinction, Bramins 
and others, had come over to the re- 
cognition and belief of Christianity, 
and were going forth as missionaries, 
displacing the Shaster by the bible, 
and for the temples of Juggernaut 
erecting temples for God Most High. 
(Cheers.) Having made these re- 
marks, without wishing to introduce 
allusions to politics or party, he would 
proclaim, before heaven and _ before 
earth, that popery was the colossal 
curse of unhappy Ireland. (Hear.) 
And that until they had swept it from 
its pedestal, and extinguished its 
abominable and pestilential influence, 
there would never be peace, or pros- 
perity for that country. (Hear.) He 
repeated, that in making these allusions 
to Ireland, he was making no allusions 
to politics ; he mearly meant to contend, 
that however excellent the motives that 
actuated this or the preceding govern- 
ments, yet, just in proportion as popery 
had entered as an element into any of 
their institutions, there had been a 
curse from God and a blight upon the 
land. He would refer to the college 
of Maynooth, without speaking of the 
propriety or impropriety of its esta- 
blishment. It was thought, sincerely 
and honestly, he .would believe, that 
the effect of this institution would be 
to give the priests loyalty and at- 
tachment to Britain, and prevent 
the possibility of their catching the 
revolutionary contagion of the conti- 
nent. What had been the result? 
The priests were political firebrands, 
and had gone forth as sub-agitators, 
in almost every province and district 
of that miserable and unhappy coun- 
try. (Hear.) He would also call at- 
tention to the government system of 
education, without discussing at pre- 
sent whether it was proper or improper 
to sanction it. The priests declared 
war against the Kildare-street Society 
schools;—and why! because popery’s 
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most formidable. foe was there—the 
Word of God (cheers); and they 
fought against the Hibernian Society, 
because this dread and withering anta- 
gonist was there also. (Cheers.) The 
schools were liberalized—and what fol- 
lowed? He would state what he read 
in the Christian Lady’s Magazine, an 
excellent and truly valuable periodical. 
There was an altar in many of these 
schools, on which mass was offered 
every morning, and over a number of 
protestant children the priests exer- 
cised their baneful influence. Lessons 
were written on slates, inculcating dis- 
affection to the prescriptive rights of 
Britain and the interests of protestan- 
tism. In proportion as popery was 
fostered, had misery, blighting, and 
blackness, fallen upon unhappy Ire- 
land. He would allude to other facts. 
The priests called for endowments. 
(Hear.) He was not speaking of the 
principle at all, though, before heaven 
and earth he protested it was not the 
duty of our government to endow 
popery, while it was their direct duty 
to endow, establish, and perpetuate 
the church of the living God. (Cheers.) 
He referred to effects. The priests 
fancied that in high places there was 
the same feeling towards popery that 
there was towards protestantism. Fires 
began to blaze, Bibles were burned, 
ministers were martyred, and members 
of their flocks murdered. (Hear.) This 
was a terrible lesson. God had written 
in characters of blood, that popery was 
a bitter, unholy, pestilential thing. 
There was another cry—that for eman- 
cipation. It was granted. What fol- 
lowed ? Not the pacification of Ireland, 
but the fostering of the most terrible 
discords. Instead of having the agitator 
on the platform, we had him in St. 
Stephen’s. Instead of having him in 
the plains of Ireland, he was in the 
towns and villages of England. (Some 
expressions of dissent, which were 
overcome by loud and general ap- 
plause.) Anothercry was lifted up—the 
repeal of the Union. (Hear.) Without 
passing a judgment on this question, 
suppose it were granted. (Partial dis- 
approbation, and great applause.) It 
would do no good, unless there was a 
repeal of the union that subsists be- 
tween the people of Ireland and popery, 
between the conclaves of Dublin and 
Dominus Dens. It is a_ spiritual 
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emancipation that Ireland groans for. 
They must grant spiritual, not merely 
political, concessions to Ireland. A 
voice from Heaven had called audibly, 
*¢ Treland, come forth !” and she was 
coming forth ; but the napkins and the 
grave clothes were yet upon her. Qh, 
hear some voice bidding you loose her 
and let her go free. This he meant to 
maintain, that if Ireland had been 
placed in the bosom of the Atlantic, 
far from the civilization of Europe, as 
long as it was a popish country, so 
long would it be an unhappy country— 
it would be like a burning mountain 
in the midst of a beauteous land. He 
said this without politics or partisan- 
ship. Carry popery to any part of the 
habitable globe—introduce there the 
canons of the Council of Trent, the 
missal, and the breviary—and the 
people would become degraded and 
miserable. It was a mountain-load 
upon the bosom of Ireland, which no- 
thing but the finger of Jesus could re- 
move into the depths of the sea; it 
was like chains about the limbs, which 
nothing but the Gospel could strike 
off. If he were to prescribe for Ire- 
land, he would not seek aid from the 
sceptre or the crown—from politics or 
party—but from the Christian Church; 
not from the soldiers of Cesar, but 
fiom the soldiers of Christ (cheers) ; 
and his watchward should be, not the 
“ Boyne,” or any term savouring of 
party, but “ the Lord.” Then “ mercy 
and peace might meet together, and 
righteousness and truth embrace each 
other.” When he looked at the situa- 
tion of the church of Ireland, he was 
reminded of the time when Adam hid 
himself among the trees of the garden. 
The Almighty brought him forth ; 
Adam made a thousand excuses, save 
the right one; and God said to him, 
*“* Hast thou eaten of the forbidden 
tree ?”? So, when he looked at the 
misery, wretchedness, and sin,—the 
long catalogue of crimes, burnings, 
murders, and robberies, in unhappy 
Ireland, he was disposed to ask, Hast 
thou eaten of the upas tree of popery ? 
Again, when the patriarch Joseph saw 
Benjamin forsaken and forlorn, he in- 
quired, “‘ Is this your brother Benja- 
min ;” he retired to weep in secret, 
but gave orders for them to set meat 
before his brother. Looking at Ire- 
land, forlorn and forsaken, might they 
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not say, “ Is this our sister island ?” 
She was once Beulah, but is now Marah. 
And if disposed to retire and weep 
over her, like the patriarch, they ought 
also to command this Society to bring 
forth the word of life and lay it before 
her, that she may eat and live for 
ever. Ile was no politician, and be- 
longed to no party, save that which 
had Christ for its hope, heaven for its 
home, and the glory of God for its 
object. He reminded his auditors of 
the day when they must all appear be- 
fore the judgment-seat of Christ, and 
when there might be questioning as to 
what England and Scotland had done 
for Ireland. They had sent mission- 


aries to the Labrador and the Ganges ; 
but few and far between were the bles- 
sings sent to Ireland. They had‘sent 
there the soldiers of Cesar, but few of 
the soldiers of the cross; they had 
sent codes of jurisprudence, but had 
done little to give them that law which 
was a light to the feet, and a lamp to 
the path; they had done much for 
India and Labrador, but little for Ire- 
land, their kinswoman, sister, and 
friend. The rev. gentleman then 
dwelt upon the beneficial results of 
the society’s operations in exciting a 
spirit of inquiry, which would be the 
= of gracious and everlasting 

lessings to Ireland. (Loud applause.) 
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THERE are now five candidates for the 
vacant chair of logic in the university 
of Edinburgh—viz., H. G. Bell, Esq.; 
Sir W. Hamilton ; W. Spalding, Esq.; 
Patrick C. M‘ Dougal, Esq.; and 
George Combe, Esq. 

We understand that Mr. John 
M‘Crie, son of the late Dr. M‘Crie, 
of Edinburgh, has been appointed 
Rector of the Glasgow Educational 
Society’s normal seminary for training 
of schoolmasters. The model schools 
of the society have been for a consider- 
able period in active operation, and it 
will be remembered that last assembly 
declared ‘the professional training of 
schoolmasters to be of extreme import- 
ance to the interests of education.” 
The increase of parochial schools is 
second in importance only to the ex- 
tension of the church ; for, to borrow 
the beautiful figure of the Psalmist— 
As arrows in the hands of a giant, so 
are schools in the hands of the church ; 
and blessed is that church whose quiver 
is full of them. 

Nationat Monument oF Scor- 
LAND.—We are glad to learn that the 
annual general meeting of the Commis- 
sioners of Supply for the county of 
Lanark on the 30th ult., Lord Belhaven 
and Stenton in the chair, on the motion 
of Mr. Brown, factor for his Grace the 
Duke of Uamilton aud Brandon, 
seconded by Mr. Alison, sheriff of the 
county, unanimously resolved to peti- 


tion the crown to pay immediately, or 
as soon as to them may seem meet, the 
10,000/. which, by the minute of the 
treasury, was agreed to be put at the 
disposal of the committee of manage- 
ment for erecting the National Monu- 
ment of Scotland; and appointed a 
committee to prepare the petition and 
carry the resolution into effect. This 
grant will, in the meantime, secure the 
recommencement and furtherance of a 
work, the present unfinished state of 
which must be matter of regret to every 
lover of his country. We hope that 
the other counties of Scotland will 
follow the patriotic example of this 
extensive and influential county. 


Grascow, May 7.—Tue WeEatTHER. 
— Vegetation seems to be making little 
or no progress; and a more backward 
season we have not experienced for a 
long series of years, With a strong, 
biting, north-easterly wind, we are ap- 
prehensive that a number of the crops 
will this year prove a failure; and in 
consequence of which the prices of 
grain in our market yesterday consider- 
ably advanced. The crops of small 
fruit, such as gooseberries, &c., is 
likely to be very scarce. — Glasgow 
Courier. 


Raitway Frou Grascow To Ayr 
AND Kitmarnock.—The line is cir- 
cuitous ; it passes by Paisley, John- 
ston, Kilbarchan, Lochwinnoch, Beith, 
Dalry, Kilwinning, Irvine, and Troon, 
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to Ayr; and the branch to Kilmarnoch 
begins at Kilwinning. The length to 
Ayr is 38 miles, and to Kilmarnoch 33 ; 
but to compensate for its civcuitousness, 
the summit level of the Ayr line is 
only 95 feet above the sea, a height 
surprisingly small for a railway of such 
a length. The branch of 103 miles to 
Kilmarnoch rises about one foot in 
500 in the first half of the distance, 
and one in 1000 in the second. The 
capital proposed is 550,000/. Ayrshire 
is one of the most populous and indus- 
trious districts in Scotland ; and sucha 
railway, by bringing all its most con- 
siderable towns within one or two hours’ 
journey of Glasgow, would certainly 
be highly advantageous to it. If this 
work, with the Edinburgh and Glasgow, 
and the East Lothian, railways, are 
executed, we shall have an unbroken 
line of swift travelling of 115 miles, 
and the journey from Dunbar to Ayr 
will be performed in five or six hours. 
— Scotsman. 


Tue Grascow Nortu AMERICAN 
CotonraL Soctety—has already been 


the means of sending out upwards of 


forty ministers, in connexion with the 
establishment, to our expatriated fellow 
countrymen in that part of the world. 
It is gratifying to know that the claims 
of this Society will be brought before 
the ensuing assembly; and we ear- 
nestly trust that it will be immediately 
taken under the patronage of that 
venerable court, and ranked as one 
of the most important missionary en- 
terprises of the church of Scotland. 


A correspondent in the Dumfries 
and Galloway Courier, thus writes :— 

To the sheep farmer and his vigilant 
and anxious assistants, the lambing 
season must ever be the most momen- 
tous period of the year. The general 
result in every part of Scotland, from 
the Cheviots to John O’Groats, is far 
more satisfactory than the most san- 
guine could have anticipated a few 
weeks ago: for, after a winter the 
most protracted since 1816, including 
three snow storms, extending to the 
second month of spring, of more than 
ordinary rigour and endurance, who 
could have offered the slightest war- 
ranty that the loss of lambs in the 
south of Scotland would not exceed 
from one to one and a half per score, 
or from five to seven and a half per 


cent./ It is true, the Grampians— 
‘ where raged the vortex of the storm’— 
form an exception to the rule now laid 
down; for there the loss of old sheep 
is considerable, and of lambs nearer 
twenty than six in the hundred. To 
the higher parts of Ross and Inverness- 
shires, the barren Lammermuirs, and 
partially to the circular range of moun- 
tains stretching across the Cheviots, 
and including, more or less, the heads 
of the Liddel, Teviot, Ettrick, Yarrow, 
Tweed, and Nith, the remark also 
applies, with some modification ;_ but 
the deficiencies in this “extensive range 
will be compensated so far by early 
and full crops of lambs in the lower 
grounds, where young grasses and 
cultivated fields are now made available 
—an inestimable advantage in seasons 
like the present. A highly intelligent 
and enterprising sheep farmer, who 
resides in Sutherlandshire, speaks of 
the season in the following terms :—*“ I 
have taken a little ramble among my 
stock here, now that they are lambing. 
They have stood their dicks well. In 
fact, this is the first time since 1817 (a 
year which was as bad in the north as 
1816 proved in the south) that we can 
draw from what has happened an 
argument in favour of light stocking ; 
and I for one don’t grudge it; although 
I regret to find that some of my friends 
who hold different opinions, and have 
hitherto profited by adhering to their 
own views, after nineteen years favour- 
able, experience at least one contrary, 
to their principles. Nevertheless, I 
believe the loss in this part of the North 
will not be so great as was generally 
supposed, and at the worst will form a 
very slight drawback to the profits 
made by hard stockers for a long time 
past.” 

Roya Socrety or Eprnpureu.— 
Government has now under considera- 
tion the expediency of relieving the 
Royal Society of Edinburgh from the 
difficulties under which it has been la- 
bouring for some years, in consequence 
of having to pay above 300/. per annum 
in rent and taxes for the apartment it 
occupies in a public building,—a sum 
which absorbs nearly the whole funds 
which should be applied to printing 
the transactions and to promoting 
scientific inquiries. It is but fair that 
the Royal Society of Edinburgh should 
be put on the same footing in respect 
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to apartments as the Royal and other 
societies of London and Dublin. Where 
men of science are willing to give the 
public the fruits of their labours at 
their own expense, the public makes an 
advantageous bargain in contributing a 
place of meeting, or the means of ob- 
taining one. It ought not to be for- 
gotten that it was in the bosom of this 
society that Hutton, Hall, and Play- 
fair promulgated those geological doc- 
trines which have since been generally 
adopted by the great majority of scien- 
tific inquirers through Europe. It has 
been the want of means, and not defi- 
ciency of zeal or knowledge, which has 
prevented their successors from dili- 
gently cultivating that fertile and in- 
structive field which their country offers, 
and which would amply repay the 
labour to be bestowed on it, by furnish- 
ing new facts to science, and increased 
products to industry. The management 
of the Society is in the hands of men 
whose names are well known in the 
scientific world—Sir Thomas Macdou- 
gall Brisbane heing president, Mr. 
Robinson, son of the late distinguished 
Professor of Natural Philosophy in the 
University of Edinburgh, secretary, 
and Lord Glenlee, Sir David Brew- 
ster, Mr. Thomas Thomson, and Dr, 
Abercrombie, being among the office- 
bearers. 


ECCLESIASTICAL. 


On Tuesday, April 19th, the United 
Associate Congregation of Urr gave an 
unanimous call to Mr. James R. Dal- 
rymple, preacher of the gospel, to be 
their pastor. 

The foundation-stone of the new 
church for the burgh and parish of 
Kirkcudbright was laid on the 22nd of 
April, being the anniversary of the 
birth-day of the Earl of Selkirk.— 
Dumfries and Galloway Courier. 

On the 28th of April, the Rev. Harry 
Stuart was ordained minister of the 
parish of Oathlaw by the presbytery 
of Forfar. 

On Tuesday, May 3rd, the congre- 
gation of Original Seceders in Elgin 
gave an unanimous call to Mr, J, 
Wilson, preacher of the gospel, to be 
their pastor. 

The Right Hon. the Earl of Hope- 
toun’ has presented the Rev. John 


Smith, rector of Bathgate Academy, to 
the church of Ecclesmachan, vacant by 
the death of the Rev. Henry Liston. 


On Tuesday, May 3rd, the founda- 
tion-stone of a new church at Kelso, in 
connexion with the establishment, was 
laid, in presence of the Kelso presby- 
tery and a great number of spectators. 


On Wednesday the 27th of April, 
the young ladies attending one of the 
congregational classes of the Rev. R. 
Buchanan, of the Iron Church, Glas- 
gow, presented him with a very elegant 
time-piece, as a “ mark of their grate- 
ful sense of his unwearied exertions for 
their religious improvement.” 


The Senatus Academicus of the 
University of Edinburgh have conferred 
the degree of D.D. on the Rev. John 
Wilson, one of the General Assembly’s 
missionary ministers at Bombay, and 
President of the Bombay Branch of the 
Royal Asiatic Society. 


The Rev. John Adamson Honey, 
who was recommended to government 
by a majority of the male communi- 
cants at Inchture, has received a pre- 
sentation to be assistant and successor 
to the Rev. Mr. Davie, minister of the 
church and parish there. 


The Senatus Academicus of Edin- 
burgh, on the 20th of April, conferred 
the degree of D.D. on the Rev. A. 
Lockhart Simpson, minister of Kirk- 
newton. 


On Thursday, April the 28th, the 
Rev. W. M: Hetherington was ordained 
to the pastoral charge of the parish of 
Torpichen. 


Waurtenatt, April 29.—The King 
has been pleased to appoint the Right 
Hon. Robert Montgomery, Lord Bel- 
haven, to be his Majesty’s High Com- 
missioner to the General Assembly of 
the church of Scotland. 


The Presbytery of St. Andrew’s met 
on the 26th of April, when the Rev. 
Mr. Jackson was inducted and duly 
ordained Professor of Divinity in the 
University of St. Andrew’s. 

The Earl of Glasgow has been 
pleased to present the Rev. Robert 
Ferguson, preacher of the gospel, to 
the church and parish of Fenwick, 
vacant by the resignation of the Rev. 
Mr. Crosbie. 
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The Rev. Robert Smith, minister of 
Lochwinnoch, has been presented by 
the heritors and inhabitants of Loch- 
winnoch with a massy silver vase, 
worth 120 guineas, as a testimony of 
their esteem for him as a clergyman of 
the Established Church, and for the 
zealous and able manner in which he 
has during twenty-one years conducted 
his pastoral duties. 


New Cuvurcu 1x Crierr.—The 
parish of Crieff contains a population 
of 4306 souls. Of these there are 3420 
in connexion with the establishment, 
and 2290 are above twelve years of age. 
The parish church is capable of accom- 
modating 966 sitters only, allowing 18 
inches for each sitting ; and there is 
thus a surplus population of 1324 souls, 
above twelve years of age, in connexion 
with the Church of Scotland, for whom 
no church accommodation is provided. 
But if it be taken into account, as most 
assuredly it ought to be, that children 
should be seen in the house of God at 
a much earlier period than twelve years 
of age, it will in that case be true of 
Crieff, that there are very nearly 2000 
souls who are destitute of the requisite 
church accommodation. These facts, it 
is believed, will justify the desire of 
those who are anxious to see an ad- 
ditional place of bi in Crieff. 
This view of the case has led the kirk- 
session to make an appeal to the friends 
of the Church of Scotland, with a view 
to raise the funds that may be necessary 
for building another church ; and it is 
earnestly hoped that this appeal will 
be liberally responded to. It is, we 
understand, proposed, that if the funds 
can be obtained, a church capable of 
accommodating 1000 persons shall be 
erectad.—Stirling Advertiser. 


Macpatene Cuvurcn, Dunper, 
was opened on Sabbath, May 15th, 
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when appropriate discourses were de- 
livered in the forenoon by the Rev. Mr. 
Roxburgh, minister of the parish ; in 
the afternoon by the Rev. Mr. Thom- 
son; and in the evening by the Rev. 
Mr. Davidson, of Broughton Ferry, 
The church was crowded at each meet- 
ing, and a collection was made, amount- 
ing to upwards of 19/., chiefly con- 
tributed in shillings and sixpences by 
the working classes of the neighbour- 
hood. It is gratifying to learn that the 
whole of the sittings have been let at 
extremely moderate prices ; and thata 
large proportion of them are occupied 
by persons who were before without 
accommodation in any place of worship. 


Parisu or Campsizt.—The Rev. 
Robert Lee, formerly of Inverbrothwick, 
was inducted on the 5th of May to the 
pastoral charge of the church and parish 
of Campsie. The Rev. Mr. Thomson, 
of Shettleston, presided, and delivered 
an eloquent and appropriate discourse 
on the occasion. 


Mr. Guthrie, minister of the parish 
of Arbirlot, has lately introduced the 
primitive practice of having divine 
service on week days, in the dwelling- 
houses of his flock, where he is gene- 
rally met by a considerable concourse 
of hearers, anxious to avail themselves 
of these opportunities of edification. 
Mr, Guthrie’s example carries us back 
to the good old times, when every 
hearth was a temple consecrated to re- 
ligion, and when every evening’s breeze 
wafted the well-earned incense of pas- 
toral devotion to heaven. 


Srrriinc.—On Wednesday, 11th 
May, the Presbytery of Stirling met, 
according to appointment, for the pur- 
pose of inducting the Rev. J. J. Wood 
into the first charge of the parish of 
Stirling. The Rev. Mr. Brown, minister 
of Alva, presided upon the occasion. 





Auglo-Caledonian Lntelligence. 





Formation or a Synop in Enc- 
LaND.—On Wednesday, the 4th inst., 
a meeting of the Scotch Church Pres- 
byteries of Lancashire and the North- 
West of England took place, according 
to previous agreement, at Manchester, 


June, 1836. 


for the purpose of forming themselves 
into a synod. The members of the 
London Presbytery were also invited, 
and expected fo attend; but none of 
them made their appearance, having, as 
is probable, postponed for a little any 
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union with their brethren. Those pre- 
sent were induced to attend and take 
this important step, that they might not 
be wanting in obedience to the injunc- 
tion and recommendation, contained 
in a deliverance of the General Assem- 
bly, in May last, directing “ the pres- 
byteries in England to form themselves 
into one or more synods, and assuring 
the said presbyteries that, so soon as the 
measure recommended shall be carried 
into execution, on principles in accord- 
ance with the constitution and laws of 
the Church of Scotland, the General 
Assembly will enter into such commu- 
nication with them as may distinctly 
mark their recognition of them as a 
branch of that church.” 

The convention of ministers and el- 
ders being met, they, after lengthened 
and mature deliberation, resolved to 
form themselves—and, by prayer, were 
constituted—into a synod; of which 
the Rev. Dr. Ralph, of Liverpool, was 
chosen moderator, and the Rev. Alex- 
ander Munro, of Manchester, was ap- 
pointed clerk for the ensuing year. 

A series of resolutions was then 
passed, embracing a variety of topics 
important in their nature and bearings-- 
namely, the full and unqualified recog- 
nition of the standards of the Church of 
Scotland, in doctrine, discipline, and 
government,—the formation of a synod 
fund for necessary and pious purposes, 
—the security to be required by the 
synod for the permanence and support 
of churches with their pastors, before 
the admission of their ministers or elders 
as constituent members of the court,— 
with other matters of subordinate in- 
terest. 

A committee was next appointed to 
draw up a memorial to the General 
Assembly, which, with due expressions 
of reverence and affection, might state 
to that venerable court what has been 
done to implement their recommenda- 
tion, leaving it to the rev. fathers and 
brethren, at their approaching meeting 
in May, to settle the nature and terms 
of that connexion, which has been so 
kindly and so solemnly promised on 
the part of the Supreme Court of the 
Church of Scotland. A draught of 
such memorial was given in, read, ap- 
proved, and ordered to be intrusted to 
the care of a deputation, and to be by 
them presented to the General Assem- 
bly. 





Anglo-Caledonian Intelligence. 


The time of the next meeting of synod 
was appointed, and the proceedings of 
the day. were closed by prayer. 

LiverpooL.—We hear with plea- 
sure that a merchant of this town has 
laced in the hands of Messrs. Robert 
udgeon, Union Chambers, Thomas 
M‘Gill, Tower Garden, and Hugh 
Craig, King-street, in trust, a handsome 
donation, as the commencement of a 
fund for establishing, in the neighbour- 
hood of the docks, a school for educat- 
ing the children of Scottish sailors and 
labourers and others, on the system 
pursued in the parochial schools of 
Scotland, which, as an essential part of 
the national church establishment, have 
materially contributed in forming, such 
as itis, the intellectual, moral, and re- 
ligious character of the people north of 
the Tweed. In Liverpool, the Scottish 
churches have been placed too near 
each other, and all of them, as well as 
the Caledonian Free School, are at a 
distance from the river, in the vicinity 
of which most of the families of the 
Scottish sailors and labourers reside. 
The parents in consequence are irregular 
in their attendance at public worship, 
and the children often absent from the 
school, through indisposition, after bad 
weather, many of them living so far off 
as Vauxhall-road. The Caledonian 
Free School, is now attended by three 
hundred poor children of Scottish pa- 
rentage, and a few of them are High- 
landers. The school for the boys is 
crowded, and the committee, at every 
meeting, has to refuse admitting more 
scholars, to the disappointment of many 
anxious parents, not a few of them the 
wives of Scottish sailors, who, no doubt, 
think that, in the absence of their hus- 
bands, engaged in distant voyages, in Li- 
verpool vessels, their children would be 
safe in such a place from the corrup- 
tions that prevail in such a great town. 
We understand that the trustees, 
having received many assurances of 
support, are looking out fora lot of land 
near the north docks, for a site for the 
school, and for play-grounds for the 
children. An eminent architect has 
aa to furnish a design for the 
uilding, which will be planned to 
serve also for a Scottish mariners’ chapel. 
If sufficient funds can be raised, appli- 
cation will be made to the Church of 
Scotland to send a licentiate to Liver- 
pool, to act as missionary, by visiting 
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the Scottish poor in their own dwell- 
ings, and as chaplain, by preaching on 
Sundays to the Scottish sailors and 
their families. The friends of the re- 
ligious education of the poor, those 
who have attended the Scottish uni- 
versities, and all who are connected 
with Scotland by birth and by family 
ties, we trust will come forward vo- 
luntarily and liberally with contribu- 
tions for the accomplishment of the 
object desired by the benevolent gentle- 


man who has commenced the fund for 
establishing—“ The School for edu- 
cating the Children of Scottish Sailors 
and Labourers, and others, on the Sys- 
tem pursued in the Parochial Schools 
of Scotland.” 

Tue Sanpatu.—Sir George Sinclair, 
Bart., was lately honoured with an in- 
vitation to dine at the Royal table on 
a Sunday, but testified his respect for 
the Sabbath by declining the invita- 
tion. 
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To the Editor of the ‘* Thistle.” 


Sir,—This may justly be called the 
‘ Educational Age ;’ the march of in- 
tellect is but getting into double quick 
time, accelerated as it is by the assist- 
ance of government, and the zealous 
exertions of societies and individuals ; 
but are the intellectual wants of Scot- 
land now entirely supplied, or is that 
part of his Majesty’s dominions less 
worthy of legislative care than formerly, 
that nothing has been this year voted 
for purposes of education in that part 
of the kingdom ? 

For the service of schools in England 
20,000/. have been provided ; while for 
education in Ireland, which in this in- 
stance at least, has got more than 
“ equal justice,” no less than 43,9284. 
have been set apart. 

Perhaps you can explain this matter ; 
for to me, who am no politician, it ap- 
pears unaccountable. I, 





EDUCATION—GAELIC PROFESSORSHIP, 
Tue careful provision that is made in 
Scotland for education and religious 
instruction, is subject of just admira- 
tion, and its good effects are obvious 
in the moral condition of the inha- 
bitants. A very unaccountable defect 
in so admirable a system, however, 
exists, which has long been matter of 
surprise and regret, No smaller a po- 
— than aes 500,000, the in- 
abitants of one half of the kingdom, 
speak the Gaélic, which is their mo- 
ther tongue, although the English is 
ultimately acquired by many ; and it 
will astonish our readers unaware of 
the fact, that for the preparation of 
clergymen destined to superintend the 
religious direction of this people, as far 
as respects qualification in the lan- 





guage, there is no establishment what- 
ever in Britain. 

It is surely the duty of the legisla- 
ture to provide for this deficiency, and 
there is now preparing a petition to be 
presented to Parliament, praying for the 
establishment of a GAELIC PROFESSOR 
in one of the northern universities. 
The Welsh by the same means obtained 
the endowment of a college for the 
education of their clergy, in Cumraeg ; 
and ifa professor of Anglo-Saxon in an 
English university is found necessary, 
surely a chair for one of a diving lan- 
guage is, without comparison, of more 
importance, 

There can be but one opinion as to 
the advantage of a similarity of speech 
throughout Britain ; but while there are 
large portions, not the least deserving 
of subjects, whose vernacular tongue is 
not English, the means of instruction 
ought to be afforded them; and an 
established professor of Gaélic would 
enable Lowland students to qualify 
themselves for the Highland ministry, 
from which at present they are cut off. 
A proper diffusion of education in their 
mother tongue would also assuredly 
accelerate its extinction among the 
Highlanders. 

If a Gaélic professor is a desideratum 
for the Scottish Highlanders, how much 
more so for the five or six millions of 
Irish who are in the same situation. 





SABBATH. 

The Sabbath! the very name, to 
one acquainted with its import, is 
refreshing, and to all acquainted with 
the observance of it, truly sweet. 
It means rest. Do we look around us 
on a Scottish and truly Christian Sab- 
bath. The plough résts in the furrow 
—the sickle, covered with the dews of 
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morning, rests in thé grass—the mill- 
wheel is at rest—the horse, the weary 
horse, is atrest. The din of the com- 
mercial metropolis is hushed. 

How still the morning of the hallowed day ; 
Sounds the most faint attract the ear—the hum 
Of early bee, the trickling of the dew, 

The distant bleating midway up the hill. 

To him who wanders o’er the upland leas 


The — note comes mellower from the 
ale, 
And sweeter from the sky the gladsome lark 


Warbles with heaven tuned song ; the bubbling 
brook 


—— more gently down the deep-worn 
glen, 


The Sabbath is the harbinger of 
heaven—the dawn of an ultimate and 
joyful rest. Whether we regard the 
Sabbath as a preparation for heaven, 
or as a day of delightful change to the 
mind, or as an interlude of repose to 
the body, it is equally one of the best 
blessings God has bestowed on man. 


THE SANCTUARY. 
The noblest object in country or 
in town, is the house of God. There 
is magnificence in the ruins of some 
hoary castle, or the battlements of 
some impregnable fort ; but memory, 
while we look, conjures up fields 
of battle, widows, orphans, tears, 
and death. Thereis much that strikes 
in those buildings which beneficence 
has reared for the deaf and the blind, 
and, especially, the deranged in mind ; 
but these respect the earthly and fast- 
fading tabernacle of clay ; but the 
church ! it points its issue to that better 
land of which it is an imperfect ante- 
chamber ; its language is the first feeble 
accents of heaven; its minister is the 
ambassador of the living and true God, 
and its tout-ensemble impresses on the 
spectator the hopes, the price, the ear- 
nest of a heavenly country. 
How lovely is thy dwelling place, 
O Lord of hosts, to me ; 
The tabernacles of thy grace, 
How pleasant, Lord, they be. 
For, in thy courts, one day excels 
A thousand; rather in 
My God’s house will I keep a door, 
Than dwell in tents of sin. 
THE SCRIPTURES. 

These are the repository of the 
best and purest prospects of mor- 
tality. The Magna Charta, it gives 
but earthly liberties; the code of 
Britain, it contains but perishable re- 
scripts; but the Bible is writ in the 
blood, and with the unerring finger of 
the Eternal. It is the lamp from off 
the everlasting throne, that pours down 
the brightness of eternal day upon the 


abodes of men, the intricacies of human 
life, and the ways of righteousness. 
These scriptures are like the waters 
seen by the prophet Ezekiel, in some 
places shallow, and reaching to the 
ancle only ; in other places, to the mid- 
dle ; and in other places presenting a 
depth too profound for a Newton ora 
Locke to fathom. 

No book so warred against—so pro- 
tested against—so mangled by hea- 
thenism, popery, and infidelity, in 
turn; and yetno book that stands forth in 
loftier and less impaired integrity. It is 
God’s word, and ithas God’s protection. 

A CHRISTIAN. 


A delightful, but misapplied, and 
misinterpreted, and misunderstood 
term. It was first applied to the 
followers of Jesus, at Nazareth—men 
full of faith and full of the Holy 
Ghost. But now there are geogra- 

hical Christians, such as are all the 
inhabitants of Europe, aceording to 
our books of popular geography. There 
are also law Christians, or men who go 
to the established church because the 
law of theland recognisesit. With these, 
whether they exist in England or Scot- 
land, a church means, a house with a 
turret or spire on it; and a minister, 
one supported by the tithes; and 
Christianity, strictly entering the one, 
and listening to the other. And there 
are non-conformist Christians, who 
lace Christianity in wearing a demure 

ce, worshipping in a conventicle, 
keeping their minister humble, by 
keeping him poor, and in speaking 
strongly about the persecution of all 
church establishments. There is the 
papist, who thinks Christianity consists 
in counting his beads, hearing mass, 
paying the priest, and looking forward 
to an easy quarter in purgatory. There 
is also the Socinian, who claims the 
name of Christian, and is a Christian 
for the reason, *‘lucus a non lucendo.” 
There is also, blessed be God, the true 
Christian, whose heart is in heaven, 
whose faith is at rest on the Rock of 
Ages, whose life is a commentary on 
his creed, for whom to live is Christ, 
and for whom to die is great gain. 


WATCHMEN IN THE EAST. 

In eastern countries, where they have 
no clocks, and the mechanical contri- 
vances used to supply the want of them 
are exceedingly imperfect, and but 
rarely possessed, the method generally 
employed to take the note of time is 
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by dividing the day and night into four 
equal parts. The periodical return of 
these is announced by watchmen, some 
of whom are stationed on high towers, 
others patrol the various streets of the 
city, while their duty is to proclaim 
with a loud cry, or by instruments of 
music, the intervals as they pass. This 
is more particularly required of them 
at night, in the course of which they 
are obliged, not only at each watch, 
but at frequent intervals in the progress 
of it, to cry aloud, in order to give the 
people, who depend upon them for the 
protection of their lives and property, 
assurance that they are not sleeping 
at their posts, or negligent of their 
charge. On these latter occasions, the 
exclamations are always addressed to 
their comrades, and generally consist 
of some expressions in the form of a 
dialogue, tending to encourage one 
another in the discharge of their cheer- 
less and monotonous task ; — some 
watchword, or set form of words, simi- 
lar to what a traveller informs us is used 
by the watchmen of the caravans in the 
desert, who, in going their rounds, ex- 
claim when they meet, ‘‘ God is merci- 
ful;” while the other responds, in thesame 
elevated tone, ‘* Blessings be on you,” 
or, “* Mind yourselves.” The respon- 
sibility of these officers is very great ; 
for whatever outrages are perpetrated, 
the watchman who is on duty at the 
time is required to make rigid satis- 
faction——in cases of robbery, by pay- 
ment of an equivalent for the stolen 
goods, and in cases of murder, with 
his own blood; and hence, those who 
are appointed to this office are obliged, 
both from a sense of duty, and from 


dread of the serious consequences of 


negligence, to be constantly perambu- 
lating the streets, and making the most 
vigilant efforts to prevent the occurrence 
of any disorder. 

The knowledge of these customs, 
which exist in the present day in al- 
most all countries of the East, affords 
an obvious explanation of many cir- 
cumstances mentioned in the history, 
and many allusions made in the sacred 
books, of the Jews ; as among that peo- 
ple, institutions of the same nature 
evidently prevailed. We may learn 
from the preceding observations what 
is meant (Judges vii. 19; Matthew 
xiv. 25,—xxiv. 43; Luke xii. 38) by 
the first, second, third, and fourth 
watch, these being the successive periods 


into which, reckoning their night to be- 
gin from our six o’clock, they were ac- 
customed to divide that portion of 
time ; and we may easily discover, too, 
how natural it was for them to use that 
term as a general expression for the 
night season, as in Psalm Ixiii., where 
the Psalmist speaks of the time he 
spent in devotion,—‘‘ When I meditate 
on thee in the night-watches.” To the 
loud and frequent cries with which the 
return of these intervals was made 
known, the prophet Isaiah alludes, in 
lii. 8, where he says, “ the watchman 
shall lift up the voice ;” in lxii.6, where 
he speaks of them “ never holding their 
peace day nor night, crying aloud, and 
keeping not silence; and also in lvi. 
10, where, in speaking of careless and 
unfaithful watchmen, he describes them 
as “* dumb dogs, dreamers, that love to 
slumber.” 

According to the rigid, and in many 
cases, sanguinary laws of the East, to 
which we have already adverted, the 
office of a watchman is neither a sine- 
cure, nor is it an po task, as he is 
responsible for the safety both of the 
persons and things he is appointed to 
guard, and must pay, without the hope 
of mercy, the penalty of the utmost 
farthing, either with his fortune or his 
life, for whatever disasters happen, if 
it be proved that the occurrence took 
place in consequence of his having 
failed to give the alarm, or not taken 
due precautions to prevent the mischief. 
The reader of the Scriptures will re- 
member the tremendous effect with 
which the fervid imagination of Ezekiel 
employs this circumstance to pourtray 
the responsibility of the spiritual watch- 
men who are stationed upon the bul- 
warks of Zion, and whose duty it is to 
proclaim aloud to the people the warn- 
ings, reproofs, aud admonitions of the 
word of God. ‘ O, son of man, I 
have set thee a watchman unto the 
house of Israel; therefore thou shalt 
hear the word at my mouth, and warn 
them from me. When I say unto the 
wicked, O wicked man, thou shalt 
surely die; if thou dost not speak to 
warn the wicked from his way, that 
wicked man shall die in his iniquity ; 
but his blood will I require at thine 
hand. Nevertheless, if thou warn the 
wicked of his way, to turn from it; if 
he do not turn from his way, he shall 
die in his iniquity ; but thou hast de- 
livered thy soul.” (Ezekiel xxxiii.8, 9.) 














BIRTHS. 
Of Sons.—April 16th, at 14, Walker- 

street, Edinburgh, the lady of Major 
Norman Pringle.-—At Upper Clapton, 
Middlesex, May 3rd, Mrs. John Scott, 
of twin sons, one still-born.— May 3rd, 
at Ayr, the lady of William M’Dowall, 
Esq., of Two-mile Wood, Jamaica.— 
At the Manse of Forglen, April 25th, 
Mrs. Thorburn.—At Laurel Bank, Kil- 
marnock, April 27th, Mrs. John Brown. 
—At John-street, Paisley, April 23rd, 
Mrs. William Muir.—At Sanquhar, 
April 20th, the wife of Alexander 
Brown, merchant and _ stationer.—At 
Stonehaven, April 28th, Mrs. Arthur 
Wellesley Kinnear.—At Burntisland, 
the lady of Provost Farnie.—At Mor- 
ningside Place, the lady of Colonel 
Suetonius Tod.—At 4, Dunlop-street, 
Glasgow, April 23rd, Mrs. Joseph 
Sorley.—At High-street, Airdrie, April 
23rd, Mrs. John Baillie.—At Thornie- 
bank, May 6th, Mrs. Walter Crum.— 
At 18, Blythswood-square, Glasgow, 
May 4th, Mrs. Walker Pearson. 

Or Daughters.—At Laigh Boreland, 
parish of Dunlop, April 22nd, the wife 
of the Rev. Matthew Dickie, of Dun- 
lop.—At Corberry-square, Maxwell- 
town, April 29, Mrs. David Hunter.— 
At Carron-bridge, May 3rd, the lady of 
James Gracie, Esq., architect.—May 
4th, at Greenock, Mrs. Maclellan, 
Prince’s-street. — At Edinburgh, the 
Hon. Mrs. Edward Grey.— At 28, 
Anne-street, Edinburgh, April 17th, 
Mrs. R. Chambers, of twin daughters. 
—At Thornhill, April 23rd, Mrs. John 
Webster. — At Allangrange, Ross- 
shire, April 18th, Mrs. Mackenzie. 
—At Springfield Vere, Jamaica, the 
lady of the Hon. Alexander Murchison. 
—At 144, Campbell-street, Glasgow, 
April 23rd, Mrs. Hugh Mactavish.— 
At Glasgow, April 24th, Mrs. John 
Moore.—At Carnoch, April 26th, the 
lady of William Maxwell, Esq., 
younger, of Monreith. 

MARRIAGES. 


At Stanfield House, on the 20th of 
April, the Rev. Alexander Cameron, 
minister of Kilchoman,to Mary, daugh- 
ter of the late Carter Stiles, Esq.—At 
Cargilfield, near Edinburgh, by the 
Rev. Dr. Gordon, on the 2ist April, 
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John Arthur, Esq., Westerton, Dum- 
bartonshire,to Rachel, youngest daugh- 
ter of the late George Kinnear, Esq., 
banker. — At Rothsay, 20th April, 
Charles Robertson, Esq., merchant, 
Glasgow, to Margaret, daughter of the 
late George Cochran, Esq., of Paisley. 
—On the 18th of November last, by 
the Rev. Mr. Charles, in the Scotch 
church, Calcutta, Wm. Gordon, Esq., 
M.D., Assistant-Surgeon H.E.I.C.S., 
to Margaret, eldest daughter of Mr. 
Johnston, of Newmill, Elgin. — At 
Aberdeen, May 6th, by the Rev. John 
Murray, the haer. George W. Steg- 
mann, of the Cape of Good Hope, to 
Helen M‘Gregor, fourth daughter of 
John Smith, Esq., architect. —At New- 
park House, April 28th, by the Rev. 
Dr. Gardner, of Bothwell, Mr. Andrew 
Rutherglen, bookseller, Glasgow, to 
Euphemia, third daughter of William 
Robertson, Esq., of Newpark. — At 
Carlinwark, 27th April, by the Rev. 
pote hong of Crossmichael, James 
eyden, ., writer in Glasgow, to 
Esther Cauvin Hannay, mse 
daughter of the late James Hannay, of 
Blairinnie.—27th April, at Springkell, 
by the Rev. A. B. Murray, James 
Dalrymple, Esq., second son of Sir 
Robert Dalrymple Horn Elphinstone, 
Bart., of Horn and Logie Elphinstone, 
to Mary, fourth daughter of the late 
Lieutenant-General Sir John Heron 
Maxwell, Bart., of Springkell_—At 
Shaw, April 2ist, by the Rev. Jacob 
Wright, of Hutton, Peter Graham, 
Esq., of Smallrigg, to Jane, daughter 
of George Graham, Esq., of Shaw.— 
At Bycullah, Bombay, December 18th, 
Capt. James Outram, of the Bombay 
N.1., Bheel agent in Candeish, &c. &c., 
to Margaret Clementina, second daugh- 
ter of James Anderson, Esq., Brechin, 
N.B. — At Pilrig-street, Edinburgh, 
May 2nd, by the Rev. Henry Gray, of 
St. Mary’s, Stewart Sceales, of 
merchant, London, to Agnes, second 
daughter of the late David Cross, Esq. 
—At 85, Portland-street, Laurieston, 
April 29th, by the Rev. Mr. Hender- 
son, Mr. John Maclaren, merchant, 
Glasgow, to Jessie, only daughter of 
Mr. John Macalpine.—At 53, Max- 
well-street, April 29th, by the Rev. 
John Campbell, John Campbell, jun., 
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Esq., to Marian, youngest daughter of 
John Dickson, Esq., coal agent, Glas- 
gow.—At Millhall, Eaglesham, April 
26th, by the Rev. Mr. Carswell, Mr. 
Gilbert Dunlop, merchant, Glasgow, to 
Miss Gavin, youngest daughter of Lu- 
dovic Gavin, Esq., Millhall. — At 
Edinburgh, April 29th, Mr. Hugh 
Ferrier, Glasgow, to Forestina, third 
daughter of Andrew Spalding, Esq., 
East Broughton-place, Edinburgh.— 
At the Manse of Moy, April 12th, 
John M‘Leish, Esq., banker, Aber- 
feldy, to Margaret, eldest daughter of 
the Rev. James M‘Lauchlan, minister 
of Moy.—At Stewarton Manse, April 
27th, by the Rev. C. B. Steven, James 
Patrick, Esq.,of Drumbuie, Capt. 70th 
Regt. and factor to the Most Noble 
the Marchioness of Hastings at Loudon 
Castle, to Barbara, only surviving 
daughter of the late Rev. Dr. Steven, 
minister of Kilwinning.—At Hatton 
Castle, April 22nd, Alexander Mori- 
son, Esq., of Bognie, to Jessie, eldest 
daughter of Garden Duff, Esq., of 
Hatton.—At Murtle, April 21st, by the 
Rev. Mr. Henderson, Robert Young, 
Esq., Elgin, to Isabella Thurburn, 
third daughter of the late Hugh John- 
ston, Esq., of St. John’s, New Bruns- 
wick, a member of the legislature in 
that province. —- At Aberdeen, April 
26th, by the Rev. Henry Simson, of 
Chapel of Garioch, William Burnet 
Craigie, Esq., of Linton, to Forbes, 
daughter of the late Rev. Robert Shep- 
herd, of Daviot. — At Hill Cottage, 
Dingwall, 19th April, Roderick Mac- 
kenzie, Esq., of Kincraig, Major in 
H.E.I.C.’s Service, to Catherine, 
youngest daughter of the late Alex- 
ander Mackenzie, Esq., Burton-cres- 
cent, London. 


DEATHS, 


April 17th, Robert Alexander Mac- 
kay, Esq., of Litruel, Dumbartonshire, 
eldest son of the late ASneas Mackay, 
Esq., of Scotston, Peebles-shire.-—15th 
April, John M‘Ghie, Esq., of Castle- 
hill.— April 16th, at Amisfield, the 
Hon. Margaret Charteris, eldest daugh- 
ter of Lord Elcho.— April 20th, at 
Irvine, the residence of her brother, 
Sir Pultney Malcolm, Miss Malcolm, 
of Burnfoot—April 20th, at Locker- 
bie, Thomas Walker, jun., and two 
days after, John Ferguson Walker, sons 
of Mr. Thomas Walker, bookseller, 
Lockerbie.—At Elgin, May 5th, Helen, 


daughter of the Rev, W. Gordon, mi- 
nister of Elgin.—At Auchronie, parish 
of Kinellar, May ist, Bell Grant, aged 
86, relict of Alexander Glennie. The 
deceased Alexander Glennie and Bell 
Grant formed the subject of an amus- 
ing and well-known ballad, entitled the 
‘“‘ Canty Carly, or the Raveled Bridat 
of Auchonrie.”—At Terrerran, onthe 
4th of May, John Barber, Esq., of 
Terrerran, in the 85th year of his age. 
—At the Manse of Logie Easter, Ross- 
shire, April 29th, the Rev. Neil Ken- 
nedy, minister of that parish, in the 
59th year of his age, and the 36th of 
his ministry.—May 7th, at his father’s 
house, Saracen’s Head, Gallowgate, 
William Craig, M.D., Lecturer on 
Pathology in the Portland-street School 
of Medicine.—At Cloneaird Castle, 
April 30th, Mrs. Ritchie, of Busbie.— 
At Baronold, May 3rd, Mrs. Lockhart, 
relict of the late Wm. Lockhart, Esq., 
of Baronold.—At East-bay, Rothsay, 
on the 4th May, Mrs, Wm. Gillies.— 
27th — at Fullarton-street, Irvine, 
Miss Margaret Francis, aged 78 years. 
—23rd April, at Olivebank, near Mus- 
selburgh, Mrs. Veitch, of Olivebank.— 
29th April, at Hayes, Kent, Caroline, 
infant daughter of Col. Fraser, of Castle 
Fraser, N.B.—Suddenly, on the 2nd of 
May, at her ladyship’s house in Grosve- 
nor-street, aged 70, the Countess- 
Dowager of Glengall.—At Kilmartin 
Manse, April 19th, the Rev. Hugh 
Dewar, minister of Kilmartin, in the 
65th year of his age, and 33rd of his 
ministry.—At Trees, April 30th, Wm. 
Finlay, Esq., of Trees, in the 76th year 
of his age.—At the Greek Consulate, 
Malta, April 3rd, Miss Margaret Wil- 
helmina MacGill, daughter of the 
Consul, and niece to Professor Mac- 
Gill, of the University of Glasgow.— 
At Castlehill, Ayr, on the 22nd April, 
Col. Wm. Kelso, of Dankeith. He 
was Colonel of the Royal Ayrshire 
Militia. —At Buccleuch-street, Dum- 
fries, April 19th, Mrs. M‘Murdo, 
widow of the late John M‘Murdo, Esq. 
—At Port Mary, April 18th, Major 
Robert Campbell.—At Barns, May- 
bole, April 25th, aged 33, Crawford 
Dick, Esq.. surgeon of the 12th Regi- 
ment of Foot.—At Scarba, Argyllshire, 
April 22nd, Mr. Donald Mackellar, 
merchant, late of Glasgow.—May 4th, 
at Palmerston, John Affleck, Esq., for 
three years Provost of the Burgh of 
Maxwelltown. 
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Lvditorial Bunbvoy. 


Tue article on the Church of England, in a recent number, was extracted from 
a . for private circulation in Liverpool, and inadvertently inserted in the 
** Thistle ;” but the publisher, the editor, and the public alike agree that it was 
most objectionable, and worthy only of the “ Voluntary Magazine.” Let it 
pass—the sooner it is forgotten and forgiven the better; our eyes shall be more 
about us in all succeeding numbers. 


“* Quandoque bonus dormitat Homerus.” 


We have had a small tract put into our hands, called, “ Should Scottish 
Presbyterians in England attend the Worship of the Established Church of 
England ?” by a Scottish Layman. Sold by James Burns, 27, Portman-street. 

We believe that some radical dissenter has written this compound of ignorance 
and latitudinarian indifference to all truth; or that some young man, possibly 
brought up in the Scottish church— possibly the son of some of her best 
ministers, finding it more profitable for his business, or in some way more con- 
ducive to his worldly interests, has strung its sentences together. 

We think the former character has written it, as its obvious scope seems to be 
to alienate the two establishments from each other, and, by making preposterous 
assertions without the shadow of truth, and by presenting the church of 
England in a form to which she is truly superior, to increase the adherents of 
dissent. There used to be Jesuits who proclaimed themselves non-conformists, 
and there are now voluntaries who call themselves churchmen, that, under this 
cover, they may facilitate their purposes. 

The pamphlet encourages schism, inasmuch as it bids members of the church 
of Scotland, in which they have been baptized, renounce her pale. 

It ridiculously and ignorantly enough calls Scottish churchmen, who came out 
of Rome prioreven to the church of England,—whose church is equally established 
with the church of England,—‘ dissenters.’ The author, we verily believe, if he 
be not better than his book, would be a Mahometan in Turkey, a papist in Rome, 
and a disciple of Confucius in China. We mind not violent political volun- 
taries, who stand openly forward our enemies ; but we do fear the increase and 
spread of those men who are ready to profess, and print and publish, anything 
that can advance their worldly interests. 


We regret to hear that the Duke of Gordon expired on the 25th May. 


We have not been able to insert all the pretty Younc-CaLepon1an translations 
of the lines of Mary. 


*¢ Biossoms” will be welcome. 


We intend to give the localities and hours of service of the Scottish churches 
of London in our next. 


We agree with our correspondent, that in too many of the instances in which 
a Scottish churchman in London says he goes to the church of England, he 
means that he goes nowhere at all. 


We agree with “ B,.” that the reason why the Scottish church has not pros- 
pered more in London is, that its ministers have too often made her congre- 
gations here stepping-stones to a living in the North, We detest the conduct, 
and believe it now done with, as far as the existing Scottish clergy in London are 
concerned. 


‘“‘ National Characteristics of the Scotch, their Causes and Effects,” from a 
popular literary writer, will, we rejoice to be able to say, appear in our next. 


‘© A Parting Scene,” promised by our correspondent, will be very welcome. 








